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ERASMUS’ KNOWLEDGE AND ESTI- 
MATE OF THE VERNACULAR 
LANGUAGES 





RASMUS’ attitude toward the modern languages has always been a 
EK controversial question. It was a delicate matter for him to confess 
how far he knew German, once it had become the language of the 
Reformation; nor was it easy for him to pronounce once and for all on 
the place of the vernacular in religion, education, literature, and public 
life. For his critics, on the other hand, it has been only too easy to find 
in his scattered and often contradictory remarks on these points a pre- 
text for sweeping generalizations as to his character and habits of mind. 

For Enthoven, his addiction to Latin proves that he was wanting in 
national feeling. For Pirenne, it specifically illustrates the national 
character of the Netherlands, whose civilization “was original in that it 
was universal,” and marks Erasmus as the authentic representative of 
the Burgundian Renaissance.’ For Woodward, it is the expression of 
Erasmus’ most personal convictions, the logical complement of his 
pacifism and his Catholic orthodoxy.* To Huizinga it suggests that 
Erasmus lived in a classic mirage, and this commentator half regrets 
that Erasmus did not write his Adagia in the racy vernacular of the 
sixteenth century; while Saintsbury exclaims over “the horrible 
calamity it would have been . . . if Erasmus had written in Dutch!’* On 
the other hand, those critics who have discovered in his writings recollec- 





1. Ludwig Enthoven, “Erasmus Weltbiirger oder Patriot?”, Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das 
klassische Altertum, Leipzig, 1912, XXIX, 105-115. Cf. idem, “Uber die Institutio 
Principis Christiani des Erasmus,” ibid., 1909, XXIV, 321: “Die Volkssprachen sind fiir 
Erasmus nur barbarische Mundarten und er selbst hat . . . nicht einmal seine Muttersprache 
beherrscht.” Cf. Ferdinand Geldner, Die Staatsauffassung und Fiirstenlehre des Erasmus von 
Rotterdam, Berlin, 1930, p. 49: “. . . er riihmte sich selbst, dass er keine Volkssprache 
verstehe—um nicht Schaden zu leiden an seiner guten Latinitas.” 

2. Henri Pirenne, Histoire de Belgique, 3rd ed., Brussels, 1923, III, 297. Cf. ibid: 
“. . . Bien loin de s’appliquer . . . & la culture de la langue maternelle, ils [Erasme et ses 
disciples] la dédaignent comme un misérable jargon, se font gloire de l’ignorer et ne 
prétendent écrire qu’en latin.” 

3. W. H. Woodward, Studies in Education During the Age of the Renaissance, Cambridge, 
1924, pp. 112-113. Cf. idem, Desiderius Erasmus Concerning the Aim and Method of 
Education, Cambridge, 1904, p. 15: “It was a principle with him to refuse to learn or even 
to recognize vernacular languages.” 

4. J. Huizinga, Erasmus, New York, 1924, pp. 53-54; George Saintsbury, The Earlier 
Renaissance, Edinburgh, 1901, p. 17. 
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tions of Gower and Chaucer, allusions to the Grands Rhétoriqueurs, and 
even traces of a Wildfrau story, have perforce attributed to him con- 
siderable familiarity with the modern languages.° 

The evidence for this latter opinion has been discussed by Arthur 
Richter, who concludes that Erasmus had a colloquial knowledge of 
Dutch and French, more German than he would acknowledge, enough 
Spanish and Italian for philologic comparison, but no English.* In a 
few cases it is difficult not to question the force of Richter’s observa- 
tions, and in others it is possible to supplement them, but the most com- 
pelling reason for going over the same ground again is that his findings 
have been so generally disregarded that Erasmus’ latest biographer 
still declares that he never acquired a single living language.’ 

That Erasmus first learned to lisp in Dutch no one has doubted, and 
it may even be that when, as a child of four, he was sent to school with 
Peter Winckel of Gouda, he did his first lessons in that language. He 
confessed however, in later years, that he had made little progress “in 
those displeasing studies for which he was not born”;* so that we may, 
if we choose, take this as evidence, not of his early proficiency in the 
vernacular, but of a precocious distaste for it. As for his later schooling, 
at Deventer and Hertogenbosch, it was, of course, all in Latin, and any 
lapse into the vulgar tongue, even in play-time, was punished by a fine.° 
He was still free to use Dutch with his mother, who died when he was 
thirteen, and, at a later date with such friends as his “second mother,” 
Bertha de Heyn, but it may be observed that even to the nun Elizabeth, 
who was presumably Bertha’s daughter, he wrote in Latin.”® At the 
monastery of Steyn (ca. 1487-1494) he doubtless spoke Latin with those 





5. Cf. Karl Bauer, “John Colet und Erasmus von Rotterdam,” Festschrift fiir Hans von 
Schubert, Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte, Erginzungsband V, Leipzig 1929, p. 164; 
Henry de Vocht, “Chaucer and Erasmus,” Englische Studien, Leipzig, 1910, XLI, 385- 
302; Barbara Swain, Fools and Folly During the Middle Ages and Renaissance, New 
York, 1932, p. 139; Virgil B. Heltzel, “Traces of a Wildfrau Story in Erasmus,” Philological 
Quarterly, lowa City, 1929, VIII, 348-354. 

6. Arthur Richter, Erasmus-Studien, Dresden, 1891, App. B, pp. xix-xxiv. Cf. P. S. Allen, 
Erasmus, Lectures and Wayfaring Sketches, Oxford, 1934, pp. 77-79: “It has sometimes 
been absurdly stated that Erasmus knew no foreign languages. It is no doubt true that he 
had no proficiency in any one except his mother tongue. . . . But the dialogue De Pro- 
nunciatione shows considerable familiarity with the phonetic value of the vowel sounds in 
the principal languages and dialects of modern Europe.” 

7. Stefan Zweig, Erasmus of Rotterdam, New York, 1034, p. 48. Cf. Christopher Hollis, 
Erasmus, London, 1933, pp. 115-116, and Albert Maison, Erasme, Paris, 1933, pp. 28-33. 

8. P. S. Allen and H. M. Allen, Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, Vols. I-VIII, 
Oxford, 1906-1934 (hereafter referred to as Ep.) ii, 31. 

9. Cf. P. S. Allen, “A Sixteenth Century School,” The English Historical Review, London, 
1895, X, 738-744. 

10. Ep. ii, 41. For Bertha de Heyn, cf. J. B. Clericus, Erasmi Opera Omnia, 10 Vols. 
folio, Leyden, 1703-1706 (hereafter referred to as LB.), VIII, 551 C ff.; Cf. Ep. 2. 
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intimate friends who shared his literary ambitions, but he has recorded 
one conversation in the vernacular with Nicholas Werner, the kindly 
mentor to whom he addressed several letters—all in Latin—after his 
removal to Paris (Ep. 296, 164; Epp. 48, 50, 74, 77, 171). During the 
next years he returned frequently to the Netherlands and visited not 
only his monastic brethren but his numerous relatives, with whom he 
must have spoken Dutch—not always to his advantage, since one of his 
uncles talked him out of a cloak (Ep. 76, 3). During his residence in 
Paris he had occasion to write to a man of Liibeck, and used Latin, not, 
he said, because he despised his native tongue but because it would have 
given needless trouble to him and to his correspondent (Ep. 82, 39). 
At Louvain, in 1502, he was offered a lectureship; and it has been gen- 
erally assumed that he refused because he was no longer familiar with 
his native tongue.’ After a visit to Italy and a prolonged sojourn in 
England, he again spent most of his time, from 1516 to 1521, in the 
Netherlands, principally at Louvain, where he could not lack occasion 
to use the vernacular, though the town was so famous for its learning 
that even the artisans and housewives were reputed to speak Latin.” 
During these years he listened to more than one popular sermon in 
which he was denounced as a heretic and blasphemer, and these same 
charges were repeated in a vernacular treatise circulated in manuscript 
about 1523, which Erasmus particularly resented since he felt that 
it was inappropriate to reply in Latin (Ep. 948, 104-135; Epp. 1469, 
1668, 1699). In 1520 he had an interview with Frederick of Saxony, who 
wished to consult him about Luther, and who opened the conversation in 
Dutch; but Erasmus replied in Latin, so that Spalatin had to act as 
interpreter (Ep. 1155 introd.; Ep. 1313, 85n). This proves at least that 
Erasmus’ contemporaries expected to find him conversant with the 
vernacular; and though it cannot be said that their belief received any 
striking confirmation on this occasion, it was evidently shared by 
Erasmus’ familiars, for we have a letter to Erasmus by his servant, Felix 
Rex, quoting a Dutch proverb to which Erasmus himself alludes in his 
Adagia."* That they were not mistaken is proved by Erasmus’ occasional 
interpretations of Dutch words and the puns on Dutch names with 
which he sometimes adorns his Latin text, by his remarks on the differ- 





11. Ep. 171, 10-15. It might seem more plausible to identify the “Dutch tongues” here 
referred to with Erasmus’ enemies at Steyn, mentioned Il. 6-9. 

12. Cf. Juan Cristobal Calvete de Estrella, El felicisimo viaje del muy alto y muy 
poderoso Principe Don Felipe (reprinted from the first edition, Antwerp, 1552, by the 
Sociedad de Bibliéfilos, 2 Vols.,"Madrid 1930, I, 246). 

13. Ep. 2130, 22-23. Cf. Alphonse Roersch, L’Humanisme belge a Vépoque de la 
Renaissance, Brussels, 1910, p. 90, N. I. 
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ent word-order in Dutch and Latin, on defects of enunciation peculiar 
to Hollanders, on certain phrases which in popular usage had acquired 
peculiar connotations, by the curious etymologies, even, which he gives 
for some words of the vernacular, deriving bot (dull), for example, 
from Beeotian, by the 40 or 50 Dutch phrases to which he refers in the 
De Pronunciatione to illustrate his phonetic theories, by the 250 or more 
references to Dutch proverbs which have been discovered in the Adagia, 
and, perhaps too, by the familiar way in which, even when writing to a 
Spaniard, he alludes to Dutch as “our tongue.”™* 

In 1536 Erasmus died at Basle while on his way to the Netherlands, 
which he had not visited for fifteen years. His last words were: O Jesu, 
misericordia; Domine libera me; Domine fac finem; Domine miserere 
mei; and finally: Liewer Got! (Ep. iii, 29-36). But whether this means 
that throughout his life his intimate thoughts were sometimes couched 
in his mother tongue, or that, at the last, he reverted to his earliest im- 
pressions, who shall say? 

Since the establishment of the Burgundian supremacy, French was 
widely spoken in the Netherlands; Erasmus records that when he was a 
boy the Scriptures were commonly read in both French and German 
(Ep. 1581, 735). There is, however, no reason to suppose that he knew 
anything of the language before coming to Paris. A man need spend but 
one year among the French, he later declared, to acquire their tongue, 
even if before he had no notion of it (LB. VI, 477 C). How he himself 
set about the business we may perhaps guess from his advice to a young 
friend more than thirty years later: 


You have indeed done well, if you wish to learn French, to settle in that Babel 
of tongues, a barber shop. For what can you do there but listen in silence like a 
disciple of Pythagoras? Though, indeed, one French girl will do as much for you 
as thirty men. The surest way to progress is to learn the inflections of nouns and 
verbs and then to go on with books written in good French—but always with the 
help of an instructor, or, if you prefer, an instructress.” 


This has all the liveliness of personal reminiscence; and the preference 
for feminine tuition is confirmed by a reference in the Colloquies to 
the little women, more talkative than turtle-doves, from whom one may 
acquire such a good French accent."* Some of Erasmus’ critics have 
been shocked by this advocacy of the “direct method,” but there is no 





14. LB. I, 1219 D; III’, 1507 A-B; Ep. 1001, 40; LB, III’, 1418 A. Cf. P. S. Allen, 
Lectures and Sketches, p. 103; LB. I, 930 A-B; I, 933 F; V, 7190 A; 855 D-E; X, 1548 D; 
II, 370 A; V, 1089 E; I, 938 A; 956 B. Cf. W. H. D. Suringer, Erasmus over Nederlandsche 
Spreekwoorden, etc., Utrecht, 1873. 

15. “. .. sed adhibito magistro, siue malis magistra,” Allen, Ep. 2079, 13-20. 

16. “. . . a mulierculis quouis turture loquacioribus.” LB. I, 634 F. 
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reason to suppose that Erasmus’ accent was ever good enough to com- 
promise him, although he spent some five years in France, between 
1495 and 1506. He could chaffer with inn-keepers and horse-boys, even 
when he suspected them of wanting to cut his throat (Ep. 119, especially 
1. r50n). He was able to follow the swift exchange of insults between 
a cook and her mistress, recalling after sixteen years the exquisite 
peroration: “You lie, saving your reverence!” (LB. IX, 372 E). He 
was fluent enough to persuade the maid at his Parisian lodging-house— 
that little Denise who danced and sang even while shedding tears, and 
served Erasmus as a model of fortitude—to meet her termagant of a 
mistress in unequal combat and to pull out her hair by the handful. But 
he did not feel able to hold his own against the outraged mistress, for, 
even while trying to restore peace, he trembled lest she should guess his 
part in the affray (Ep. 59, 6; Ep. 55, 7-50). 

In any case, his French seems to have served almost exclusively for 
colloquial use and has left only the scantiest traces in his written work. 
He was equal to inditing a letter in poor French to a dilatory patroness 
(Ep. 124, 48). He was capable of punning in a Latin letter on the 
French meaning of an English name (Ep. 79, rn). In an early edition of 
the Colloquies (1519) French and German sentences were given for 
translation into Latin, but these were later expunged.’ Even when 
reading Athenaeus or Aristotle he could pause to write in the margin a 
French proverb which seemed like a translation from the Greek.”* In 
the Adagia he refers to a couple of popular proverbs which reappear in 
Rabelais; and as late as 1528 he thanks his friends for sending him 
French proverbs and maxims in view of a new edition.”® To establish 
the phonetic value of the Greek diphthongs he quotes a number of 
French words; and he even ascribes to Greek influence some of the 
dialectic oddities of the Picards (LB. I, 939 A; 950 D; VI, 399 F). So, 
too, he imagines that the French trés derives its augmentative value 
from the Latin ter ; and he suggests that if the French jurisconsults are 
so ready to hang a man for theft, it is because the vulgar call a thief by 
the Latin name for assassin (LB. II, 665 B; VI, 974 C). He took a 
lively interest in French. versions of his writings, asking the translator 
of the Praise of Folly, for example, to send him a copy so that he too 
might hear his Folly speak French (Ep. 641, 5). Nor did he hesitate to 





17. For the uncertain authorship of much of this edition, cf. Ep. 130, 92n. For traces 
of French influence, cf. Adalbert Horawitz, “Uber die Colloquia des Erasmus von Rotter- 
dam,” Raumer’s historisches Taschenbuch, Leipzig, 1887, 6th series, VI, 59-60. 

18. P. S. Allen, Lectures and Sketches, p. 56. 

19. LB. II, 472 A, 755 F. Cf. W. F. Smith, “Rabelais et Erasme,” Revue des Etudes 
Rabelaisiennes, Paris, 1908, VI, 219. Cf. also Allen, Ep. 2053, 6. 
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express his dissatisfaction at the infidelity of the work, though elsewhere 
he confesses that he is not competent to judge of French style.” He is 
very ready to condemn the French romances of chivalry, so popular all 
over Europe; but he does so as much on grounds of morality as of taste, 
nor is it plain that he had ever looked into them (LB. I, 744 E-745 F; 
IV, 587 D). He seems to allude to the Grands Rhétoriqueurs with a 
marked emphasis of scorn, but here too his censures are so general that 
they might well have been repeated at second hand (LB. V, roor A). 
That he had some feeling for the values of the popular tongue may, 
however, be inferred from the striking anecdote in which he tells how 
a noble lady cruelly beat her little daughter because she failed to repeat 
after every sentence, Madame mamese (ma mére), and instead of Salve 
votre grace, Madame, would say, Nani! (LB. V, 712 D-E; I, 501 C-F; 
934 D). 

If it is assumed that Erasmus remained conversant throughout his 
life with his native Dutch, it is not easy to believe that he found Ger- 
man, even High German, altogether incomprehensible. He had his 
reasons, however, for affirming that he did, and though we may wonder 
how he escaped contamination during the sixteen years and more which 
he spent at Basle and Freiburg (1514, 1515-16, 1518, 1521-36), we 
cannot, without other evidence, overrule his explicit testimony.” 

That he did not close his ears to all talk in the vernacular is shown 
by his observation that while the Hollanders speak with their lips only 
the High Germans seem to draw their voices from the very diaphragm, 
by his inevitable puns on German names, by a few German words em- 
bedded in his Latin text, and by the German illustrations in his treatise 
on pronunciation.” That he did not like the sound of what he heard 
may be inferred from his remark on modern names, “which are some- 
times so barbarous that they seem more like inarticulate cries than 
human speech, especially in German, where five consonants are often 
crowded into one monosyllable, so that it cannot even be pronounced 
by those who are unskilled in that tongue” (LB. I, 368 E). With what 
strange perils he associated this manner of speech is shown by an anec- 
dote in the De Laude Medicine, which tells how an Italian, on falling 
into madness, spoke German, but being cured was relieved of a great 





20. Ep. 660, 6. Cf. E. Rottier, La Vie et les travaux d’Erasme considérés dans leurs 
rapports avec la Belgique, Brussels, 1854, p. 160 n. 

21. Cf., however, the opinion of P. S. Allen, Ep. 1313, 85 n. 

22. LB. I, 033 F; X, 14609 F. Cf. J. A. Fabricius, Centifolium Lutheranum, 2 Vols., 
Hamburg, 1728-1730, I, 6. The pun on the word Schmach suggested by Richter, op. cit., 
p. xxi, n. 1, is eliminated by the reading Isnach restored by Allen, Ep. 1523, 104. 
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quantity of worms and of all knowledge of the German language (LB. 
I, 541 B-C). 

It may even have been an over-lively sense of danger that determined, 
in part, his attitude toward the vernacular writings of the German Re- 
formers. When, in 1522, Duke George of Saxony sent him two of 
Luther’s German pamphlets in the hope that he might answer them, he 
declared, with some show of regret, that he could not even read them. 
The Duke expressed his surprise that Erasmus should have lived so 
long in Germany without learning the language, but in the future he had 
such documents as he wished to submit to him translated into Latin.” 
These protestations Erasmus did not hesitate to renew to his intimate 
friends and to Luther himself, while he even made it a matter of 
reproach that Luther should attack him before “weavers and husband- 
men,” to whom he could make no defence.” So, too, in 1525 when the 
Town Council of Basle—where Erasmus had been living for some five 
years, so that his habits must have been well known to the leading 
citizens—asked his advice on ecclesiastical reform, he did not indeed 
refuse his assistance, but protested that, in his ignorance of the vulgar 
tongue, he could have no exact notion of local conditions (Ep. 1539, 20). 
In 1528 he made his inability to plead in German an excuse for com- 
pounding his quarrel with Eppendorff (Ep. 1992, 141). In 1533 he 
consented to examine the ecclesiastical ordinances of the Duke of 
Cleves, which were largely inspired by his ideas, but only after they had 
been translated into Latin, since he was not “altogether skilled” in the 
vernacular (Ep. 1313, 85n). 

In fact, Erasmus seems to have felt that there was something sub- 
versive in the very nature of the German tongue. He once complimented 
Diirer on having written a learned work “although in German”; but 
he is said to have laughed at Luther for his efforts to refine his native 
language as his father had refined the metals of the Hartz.** In this 
scornful mood he went so far as to say that Pfefferkorn wrote in German 
so as to be understood by his friends, the panders and sailors, while 
even Luther could only excite sedition by his German writings (Ep. 713, 
3; LB. X, 1313 E-F). His confessed ignorance of the language did not 
prevent him from condemning on hearsay the vernacular writings of 





23. Ep. 1313, 85; Ep. 1400, 10; Ep. 2270, 1n.; Ep. 1340, 4-16; Ep. 1920, 6. Cf. Oscar 
Lehman, Herzog Georg von Sachsen im Briefwechsel mit Erasmus, etc. Neustadt i. S., 1880, 
Pp. 30. 

24. Ep. 1342, 754; LB. X, 1555 C; LB. X, 1305 D; 1313 F. Cf. Ep. 2136, 75-9. 

25. LB. I, 928 C. Cf. Ph. Woker; De Erasmi Roterodami Studiis Irenicis, Paderborn, 
1872, p. 38, n. 5. 
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Karlstadt, but in general he was only too ready to disavow any interest 
in such publications (LB. X, 1602 C; X, 1559 A). Not all truths are 
good to tell, especially in German, and Luther himself must admit that 
even had Karlstadt been right in his opinion on the Eucharist, he was 
wrong in propounding it in the vulgar tongue with such detriment to 
Christian concord (LB. X, 1278 B; X, 1281 C). Erasmus was accord- 
ingly justified in complaining of some German selections from his own 
writings “which were not written for the vulgar, nor meant to be read in 
such nakedness” (LB. X, 1664 F). Yet such is the ardor of controversy 
that when he was attacked in German by a popular preacher, he threat- 
ened to reply in the same tongue; while he actually had some of his 
Latin writings translated into German, and offered to do as much for a 
little work of Damien de Goes.” That he was dependent upon others 
for such work is confirmed by the German versions of two of his letters, 
one of which is said to be by Justus Jonas, while the other has only a 
Latin subscription in Erasmus’ own hand.” That he did not think a 
knowledge of the vernacular a useless accomplishment is shown by his 
complaint, in 1532, that though he has two good servants, neither of 
them knows much German (LB. III’, 1453 E). That he sometimes 
regretted his own disability is suggested by his humorous half-accept- 
ance, at the same date, of an invitation to Savoy, where he might hope 
to stammer out his thoughts somehow even to the vulgar, while in Ger- 
many he can neither make himself understood by nor understand any- 
one.”* 

As Erasmus spent some six years in England between 1499 and 1517, 
the inherent probabilities are all in favor of his having acquired some 
familiarity with a language so closely related to his own.” It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that there is little positive evidence in favor of this 
supposition. His acquaintance with Dame Christian Colet and other 
English ladies may suggest, but nowise proves, that he conversed with 
them in their own tongue (Ep. 103, 15-24; Ep. 423, 65). In the De 
Pronunciatione, he refers to several English phrases, one of them being 
Kis-me, which he derives from the Greek xioat (just as elsewhere he 
derives London from the Rhodian Lindus, and even finds traces of 
Greek influence in the manners and customs of modern Wales) (LB. I, 





26. LB. III’, 1409 A; X, 1581 A-B; Ep. 1708 introd.; Ep. 2219, 11m. Cf. P. F. X. de 
Ram, “Sur les rapports d’Erasme avec Damien de Goes,” Bulletin de Académie royale de 
Belgique, Brussels, 1842, Vol. IX, Part 2, p. 435. 

27. Allen. Epp. 939, 1670. Cf. Paul Kalkoff, “Erasmus, Luther und Friedrich der Weise,” 
etc., Schriften des Vereins fiir Reformationsgeschichte, No. 132, Leipzig, 1910, Vol. 37, p. 36. 

28. LB. IIT’, 1305 B. We may note the allusion to Ovid among the Scythians. 

29. Cf., however, P. S. Allen, Essays and Sketches, p. 78. 
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950 D; II, 598 E). In the same treatise, he remarks that the English are 
fond of challenging foreigners to pronounce the elusive th in Thief and 
Smyth ; and, in the Adagia, he speaks of the difficulty which the Carians 
had in pronouncing Greek, “just as the Greeks had trouble in pro- 
nouncing Latin, and as we have in pronouncing English” (LB. I, 952 D; 
II, 327 B-C). He tells of a preacher he had heard play on the Hebrew 
Letter Sin, “quae lingua Britannica sonat peccatum.”*° He comments on 
the harsh accent of the English preachers to whom he has listened, and 
tells of certain mountebanks who, in the taverns or at great men’s 
tables, declaim on death, marriage, or what-not, in such displeasing 
tones that to the foreigner they seem rather to bark than to speak, 
especially since the language is composed almost entirely of mono- 
syllables and they studiously avoid any musical intonation (LB. V, 958 
F). But he is aware of the literary capacities of the language, and 
praises the vernacular eloquence even of his enemy Standish (Ep. 
1126, 94). He declares that the English have writers who have accom- 
plished as much in their tongue as did Dante and Petrarch in Italian, 
and it may be assumed that he is thinking of Chaucer, from whom he 
borrowed the matter for one of his Colloquies, and perhaps of Gower.” 
There is, however, no reason to suppose that he had read them any 
more than he had Skelton, whom he also acclaimed as the light and 
glory of British letters, an English Virgil or Homer.** 

On the other hand, when Warham conferred on him, in 1512, the 
rectory of Aldington, Erasmus protested that his ignorance of the ver- 
nacular made it impossible for him to accept a cure of souls; and War- 
ham, contrary to his usual practice, gave him instead a pension, charged 
upon the living (Ep. 255 introd.; LB. IV, 156 B-C). It has been sug- 
gested that Erasmus’ scruples were excited less by regard for his 
parishioners than by concern for his own leisure (De Vocht, of. cit., p. 
391), but his plea of ignorance receives repeated confirmation. On his 
pilgrimage to Walsingham in that same year, he had to ask Robert 
Aldridge, “a skilled interpreter of the English tongue,” to translate his 
questions about the relics (LB. I, 778 E). In 1513, he had to find some- 
one to write to his “excellent friend,” Robert Smith—an ignorant beast 
with whom he cannot speak, but whom he wishes to persuade that, just 





30. LB. II, 852. Cf. LB. III’, 1765 D, where an English jury’s verdict of guilty is 
rendered by Killim (kill him!), apparently derived from the Hebrew word for “despicable.” 
This letter, on the death of More, is generally ascribed to Erasmus’ secretary, Cognatus, but 
it presumably reflects Erasmus’ notions of English. 

31. Ep. 1211, 277. Cf. De Vocht, op. cit., Bauer, op. cit., and Russell Thomas, “Eccle- 
siastical Satire in Chaucer and Erasmus,” Modern Language Notes, 1930, XLV, 394-305. 

32. Ep. 104, 164; Wallace K. Ferguson, Erasmi Opuscula, The Hague, 1933, p. 29. 
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because he knows no English, his servant-pupils must learn Latin the 
more speedily (Epp. 276, 277). In 1518 a correspondent remarks that 
he would not venture to write in his poor Latin if Erasmus understood 
English (Ep. 780, 1). In 1529, Lord Rochford wrote him a few words in 
English, but his secretary thought it necessary to interpret them.** 

Erasmus once declared that he knew as little Italian as “Indian”; 
and it would seem that neither the violence of the Bolognese mob, 
which nearly stoned him because he could not explain his outlandish 
dress, nor the obstinacy of such scholars as Bernardo Ruccellai who, 
though writing Latin with the elegance of a Sallust, refused to speak a 
word of it, persuaded him to improve the opportunities offered by his 
three years in Italy (1506-9). There is reason to believe however that 
he listened to occasional sermons in the vernacular since he resented 
the solemn tone in which popular preachers declaimed passages from 
Dante and Petrarch “as if reciting something holier than the Evangel” 
(LB. IV, 363 E; Ep. 447, 470-496; LB. V, 954 F). In 1529 he com- 
mended Cardinal Bembo for his efforts to reduce the language to rule, 
and even asked for an Italian translation of the Enchiridion, “so that 
he too might learn to speak Tuscan” (Ep. 2154, 17; Ep. 2165, 46). But 
that this was merely a compliment to the translator is shown by a letter 
of 1535 in which Erasmus tells a friend that he will arrange for an 
Italian version of his work, though he himself knows nothing of the 
language (LB. III’, 1515 E). 

Spanish he must have heard frequently at the Court of Charles V, 
but he could not read it, and the few remarks which he makes on the 
prothetic e and on certain peculiarities of Spanish usage, may well have 
been borrowed from his Spanish correspondents.** 

But such proficiency—or want of it—does not give the measure of 
Erasmus’ interest in the modern languages. On the one hand, he devel- 
ops with as much humor as poetic fancy the Biblical tradition that the 
multiplicity of languages is due to the confusion of tongues at the tower 
of Babel, so that it is at once the punishment of man’s pride and a sign 
of his weakness (LB. I, 924 A-B). On the other hand, he feels that it is 





33. Ep. 2232, 15-21. De Vocht puts a different interpretation on this passage (op. cit., 
Pp. 302). 

34. Ep. 1847, 140; Ep. 2029, 62-85; LB. VI, 649 C. If the Quarterly were infallible, one 
might add another to the list of Erasmus’ languages, for it is there said that he learned 
Portuguese in order to read that modern Plautus, Gil Vicente (London, May, 1809, I, 
276). For the probable source of this legend, cf. M. Menendez y Pelayo, Historia de los 
Heterodoxos Espamoles, 2nd ed., Madrid, 1928, IV, 169. But even Cardan, reading Erasmus’ 
horoscope by the light of Venus and Mercury, did not attribute to him more than the per- 
fect number of seven languages (Opera Omnia, Lyons, 1663, V, 465 B). 
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the peculiar gift of man to imitate all the sounds of nature, and sees in 
the conformation of the human tongue an invitation to learn every 
manner of speech (LB. IV, 661 A-C). In any case, he realizes that this 
variety of utterance is irremediable, the work of time and circumstance, 
not to be cancelled by pious wishes (LB. I, 924 C). With the intuition 
of a born philologist, though of course without the exact knowledge 
of the modern specialist, he conceives of language as something plastic, 
expressing the special aptitudes of each people and responding to every 
social change. But though he allows for both the instinctive and the 
rational forces that shape a living language, he measures their strength 
as much by what they preserve as by what they invent. Mere novelty 
has no charm for him, and it is only new ideas that seem to him to 
justify new forms of expression. He regards speech as a convention, 
but not as an arbitrary convention. We cannot attribute much impor- 
tance to the mystic significance which he sometimes discovered in the 
Biblical names, nor even to the general correspondence between names 
and things which he liked to deduce from the onomatopoetic value of 
certain phrases (LB. V, 913 E-914 C; V, 958 D), for in all this he 
was merely following Platonic and Patristic tradition. But even when 
he deals with language most critically he refuses to see in it merely the 
product of historic forces. 

It was this conception of language as the refined product of necessity 
and choice that determined Erasmus’ very complex ideal of style, which 
cannot here be discussed. It is likewise this conception that explains his 
contradictory remarks on the evolution of the Romance tongues and on 
the value of the Classical and vernacular languages in modern life. 
Although his guiding principles were literary rather than scientific, he 
had the terms of comparison necessary for a large view of his subject. 
He knew little Hebrew, but he considered Greek the indispensable com- 
plement of Latin, and he insisted that both languages must be taken not 
at a single moment of perfection but in the sum of their vital develop- 
ment. He would accept no formula of style that did not include Lucian 
as well as Plato and Demosthenes, Terence and Jerome as well as 
Cicero. But even in Classical times he recognized a wide divergence 
between literary and popular speech. For the former he conceived a 
law of creative imitation by which it might grow in conscious beauty, 
true to both past and present. For the latter he was able to devise no 
adequate formula, since its obscure disintegration and indefinite ex- 
pansion were equally disconcerting-to his clear and temperate mind. 
He did not, like some of the early Humanists, imagine that the Roman 
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populace spoke Italian in the days of Cicero, but he knew that even 
in the golden age the vulgar indulged in solecisms condemned by the 
learned (Ep. 1304, 86; LB. I, 502 F-503 A; I, 923 F). From Africa 
to Gaul, the very cobblers learned to understand Latin, but what man- 
ner of Latin this was may be seen by the contrast between the popular 
sermons of St. Augustine and his learned treatises (Ep. 1304, 66-85). 
As Jesus spoke not Hebrew but Syriac, so the Evangelists wrote not in 
Classical Greek but in the common dialect of sailors, cobblers, and 
weavers, and so did those who first translated the New Testament into 
Latin. Had the disintegration of those languages been complete, they 
would as surely have written in modern Greek, in French, Spanish, or 
Italian (LB. VI, 171 D; Ep. 2206, 32-61). In this Erasmus recognizes 
the first principle of good writing, appropriateness; but he is careful to 
mark the relativity even of this virtue. In the time of the younger Arno- 
bius, the farmer at his plough, the sailor at his oar, the weaver at the 
loom, the wife at her distaff, sang the Psalms of David, and it was a 
work of Christian charity to supply them with a commentary in their 
own stammering Latin. When writing as Arnobius’ editor and apologist, 
Erasmus is almost ready to agree with these simple persons that their 
barbarous dialect had its own proprieties which it would have been 
barbarous to ignore, so that classic purity would, in such a case, be 
the greatest solecism.*° But this is the utmost limit of his charity. When 
he is himself attacked for translating the New Testament into Classical 
Latin, he refuses to call the solecisms of the Vulgate by any other 
name, and insists upon distinguishing between piety and bad grammar 
(Ep. 2206, 32-61; LB. VI, 477 D). 

Indeed it is this very insight into the evolution of the popular dialect 
that makes Erasmus so conscious of the unique authority of Classical 
Latin. Not only have the people always debased the language, but in 
different times and countries they have modified it in various ways, 
so that they have never established any authoritative tradition (Ep. 
1304, 150). Once the greater part of Europe, Africa, and Asia Minor 
spoke Greek and Latin: but from the latter alone how many barbaric 
tongues have there not been engendered? Into how many dialects are 
not French, Spanish, and Italian themselves divided? (LB. I, 924 C; 
cf. LB. I, 931 A.) Yet corrupt as the Romance languages may be, 
Erasmus finds them more acceptable than the popular Latin which 
gave them birth. The Romans certainly spoke more purely in the sixth 





35. Ep. 1304, 89-205. Erasmus’ failure to distinguish between the younger and elder 
Arnobius was doubtless due, in part, to this assumption that the same writer might cultivate 
a literary and a popular style. 
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century than in the sixteenth, yet anyone addressing the modern Romans 
in the language of Gregory the Great would be justly ridiculous (Ep. 
1304, 125). Erasmus is, accordingly, consistent in defending the sole- 
cisms of the early Christian writers and attacking these same solecisms 
in his contemporaries, since their Latin is addressed not to the vulgar 
but to the learned (Ep. 1304, 146). He is equally consistent, and no 
less zealous, in his desire that the vernacular languages which were 
replacing the popular Latin, should, like it, serve the cause of religion. 
It is not, however, quite plain whether this is his only motive for toler- 
ating them, nor how far this toleration extends. 

His famous plea for the diffusion of Scripture in the vernacular does 
not imply any qualitative estimate of the European languages, for he 
wishes that the Bible might be translated even into Turkish and 
Arabic.** With the Psalmist, he calls upon all peoples to praise the 
Lord in every tongue (LB. V, 357 F). But though he does not think 
a common language essential to a common faith, he is persuaded that 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew are indispensable for a thorough knowledge 
of Scripture, without which there can be no serious study of theology. 
He may, on occasion, prefer the barbarous jargon of the medizval doc- 
tors to the inappropriate elegance of the Ciceronians; but he is never 
tired of insisting on the futility, not to say impiety, of approaching 
Scripture “with unwashed feet,” that is, without a knowledge of the 
three sacred tongues (LB. I, 994 D-E; Il, 355 B; cf. LB. V, 183 C). 
Accordingly, he sometimes wished that the study of Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew might be imposed upon everyone by royal edict;** but this did 
not prevent him from trying to play off the rising vernaculars against 
the debased Latin of his old enemies, the monks and schoolmen. Even 
when dilating on the importance of the Classical tongues, he does not 
deny that a man may write useful commentaries on the Bible without 
knowing any language but English (LB. IX, 86 E-F). If “certain 
persons” condemn vernacular versions of the sacred writers, it is be- 
cause they are afraid that the people may be weaned away from their 
monkish fables (Ep. 1211, 234-238). If ever translations of the Bible 
are diffused among all classes, Biblical studies may profit almost as 
much as the general piety, for the common people, innocent of any 
knowledge of Aristotle, may be better inspired by the Holy Ghost than 





36. LB. V, 140 C. Cf. the preface to the Paraphrase on St. Matthew, Pio Lectori, LB. 
VII, init. 

37. Preface to Paraphrase on St. Matthew, Pio Lectori, LB. VII, init. (p. 3 A). It should 
be noted that this is only an incidental suggestion in an impassioned appeal for the diffusion 
of Scripture in the vernacular. 
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any Doctor of Theology (LB. V, 183 D-184 A). For his own part, 
Erasmus was generally glad to have his writings translated for the 
benefit of the common people, though he was very much alive to the 
dangers involved (Ep. 1875, 55-69; Ep. 1969, 12-54; Ep. 2165, 19-43). 
As for Erasmus’ ideal preacher, he must be able not merely to exchange 
greetings in the vernacular, but to speak from the pulpit on the most 
exalted themes in language appropriate, significant, and splendid. To 
this end, he must be educated among persons who have a real mastery 
of the vulgar tongue, for early impressions are singularly lasting and 
the ancient rhetoricians have testified to the importance of such do- 
mestic training. Nor is it enough for him to frequent men of eloquence 
and listen to many sermons, both good and bad; he must also study 
the popular writers, such as Dante and Petrarch in Italian and many 
others scarcely less famous in every modern tongue. For there is no 
language, however barbarous, which may not have its.own beauty and 
power, if properly cultivated. Indeed, those who are well acquainted 
with the modern languages, affirm that Italian, Spanish, and French, 
however corrupt they may be, and even English and German, have a 
charm which Latin cannot equal.** 

There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of these remarks, though, 
for his own part, Erasmus cannot imagine that scholarly readers will 
ever take as much pleasure in the moderns as in the ancients.** But 
when he treats of education in general, the claims of the vernacular are 
far less present to his mind. He does not forget that it is the prerogative 
of man to learn many languages, even seeing in this an argument for 
the divine origin of the soul (LB. I, 357 A). He is never tired of praising 
Themistocles who learned Persian in a single year, and Mithridates 
who, though a barbarian and a king, mastered the twenty-two languages 
of his subjects (Eg., LB. I, 357 A, 501 F; IV, 590 F, 661 C; V, 856 C). 
But the example of these ancient linguists is always cited in favor of 
the Classical tongues. To speak them correctly and clearly must be a 
child’s first lesson, for on this depend not merely eloquence but sound 
thinking. Nor is this ever easier than in the pliant years of childhood. 
If a German boy can learn French almost unconsciously in a few 
months’ time, notwithstanding its irregular structure, unphonetic spell- 
ing, and inhuman accent, how much more easily should he not master 
Greek and Latin? (LB. I, 501 C-F). The important thing is to begin 





38. LB. V, 855 A-856 C; Ep. 1211, 276-280. Cf. The English Works of Sir Thomas 


More, London, 1931, II, 247. 


39. LB. V, 856 B. Cf., however, G. Gléckner, Das Ideal der Bildung und Erziehung bei 
Erasmus von Rotterdam, Dresden, 1889, p. 11. 
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early enough. If possible, let the whole household be trained in the 
ancient languages, so that the infant may suck them in with his mother’s 
milk and soon delight his parents by pretty stammerings in Greek and 
Latin (Ep. 32, 21; Ep. 715, 54). If this cannot be, let his nurse speak 
the vernacular with purity and elegance, so that the child may at least 
acquire a good enunciation, and let her from the first be supplemented 
by a tutor.*° A child’s natural teachers are its parents; but in spite of 
such shining examples as Sir Thomas More and Isabella the Catholic, 
Erasmus acknowledges that the modern divorce between the learned and 
the popular tongues has made the parents’ task almost impossible (LB. 
I, 502 D-503 A; 370 A). Since the vulgar have no longer any interest 
in learning, education has, perforce, become a matter for the specialist. 
As the Classical languages are essential not merely to literature but 
to theology, medicine, and jurisprudence, they must be the vehicle of 
all instruction (LB. I, 501 D; IX, 85 E-F). In the lower classes the 
master may set themes in the vernacular for composition in Latin and 
Greek; but Erasmus himself removed such phrases of French and 
German as had found their way into some of his early school-books, 
while even in his treatise on pronunciation, which he dedicated to Maxi- 
milian of Burgundy because it was so full of illustrations from the 
dialects of France and the Low Countries, the vernacular words are 
relegated to the margin and only their Latin equivalents appear in the 
text." He takes it for granted that Latin is the easiest of languages, 
still holding with Cicero that the phrase /atine loqui is equivalent to 
speaking openly and simply (LB. II, 42 D). He will not even admit 
that a knowledge of the Romance dialects may facilitate the acquisition 
of Latin, but declares that the similarity of the languages makes against 
purity, so that it is easier for an Irishman to learn Latin well than for 
a Spaniard, just as it is easier for a Frenchman to learn German well 
than Italian or Spanish (LB. I, too9g F-roro A). He does not, how- 
ever, forget that the vernacular is indispensable in practical affairs, 
and that even in diplomacy all serious business is transacted in French 
(LB. I, 1004 D-E). He gives no place to the popular tongue in his 
program of studies because he believes that it is best learned from the 
people, and would be so learned even unsought (LB. I, 503 A). When 
recommending Vives as tutor to Prince Ferdinand, he especially men- 





40. LB. I, 930, F, 503 A. It is recalled that the father of Montaigne (b. 1533) undertook 
to have him learn Latin in this manner (Essais, I, Ch. XX VI). On the other hand Rabelais, 
composing Gargantua (1533), although a good Erasmian, does not seem to think of any 
such system for the son of Grandgousier (Gargantua, Ch. XI-XIV). 

41. LB. I, 525 C; Ep. 23.106n. (cf. Horawitz, op. cit., pp. 59-60); Ep. 1949, 17; 
LB. I, 938 A ff. 
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tions his knowledge of Spanish and French, the former of which he ac- 
quired as a native, the latter by prolonged residence in Paris (Ep. 917, 
31-37). He approves a Polish nobleman who had left his household at 
Basle to visit Paris, “because it is no small matter to become familiar 
with the manners and language of the French”; and in a letter to an- 
other young Pole he gives detailed advice as to how the language may 
best be learned (Ep. 2201, 12-19; Ep. 2079, 13-22). He even com- 
mends the education of Paumgartner’s four sons, who, though imbued 
with learning and piety, were not suffered to become mere scholars in- 
capable of affairs, but were sent to complete their education in Italy or 
France so that they might early become familiar with foreign languages 
and alien manners (LB. III’, 1483 A). 

In short, though Erasmus did not accept the disintegration of the 
ancient languages with the detachment of the modern philologist for 
whom every dialect is equally legitimate, he did not dismiss the Romance 
languages as corrupt and the Germanic languages as barbarous. The 
very arguments by which he defended Latin as a living language forbade 
this. And though he did nothing directly to foster the development of 
the modern languages, he helped, by his Latin writings, to set the 
literary standards which made this rapid development possible. What- 
ever interpretation may be placed upon such fragmentary evidence, it 
should clear Erasmus from the charge, which he thought so invidious, of 
being a stranger to his native tongue,** and from the no less ridiculous 
imputation of having shielded himself from all vulgar experience behind 
his Latin eloquence, since his remarks make it plain that he was, on 
the contrary, so much interested in every form of life as to risk obser- 
vations even upon those languages with which he was least acquainted. 


RACHEL GIESE 
Madison, Wisconsin 





42. “Foedum enim est hominem in ea lingua videri hospitem in qua natus est. Quod si 
negligentia acciderit, desidiae crimen est: si affectatione, stultitiae tribuitur” (LB. I, 934 D). 


























GONGORA’S INDEBTEDNESS TO 
CLAUDIAN 





HE influence exerted by Claudian, the last poet of classical Rome, 
a Luis de Géngora was recognized many years ago by a con- 
temporary of the Spanish poet. Salcedo Coronel, the learned com- 
mentator of Goéngora, makes the following categorical remark: “No poet 
was imitated more by don Luis than our Claudian,’”* and refers, a few 
pages further, to “Claudian, whom our don Luis always imitates.” In 
addition to the foregoing statements the indefatigable commentator 
points out from time to time cases of similarity in the works of the two 
poets. The purpose of this paper is to bring together the scattered evi- 
dences of Géngora’s indebtedness to Claudian, taking into account the 
passages pointed out by Salcedo Coronel as well as those noted by the 
present writer, and to make a comparative study of these parallel cases 
in order to see in what manner and exactly to what extent Géngora 
made use of Claudian. 

Viewing the works of the two poets as a whole, we find that most of 
the similarities can be grouped under these heads: their use of many of 
the same themes, phraseology, and imagery, and their predilection for 
poems honoring state occasions and high personages at court. 

With regard to theme, we find that Géngora frequently takes a 
passage from Claudian and, assimilating both its content and spirit, 
intercalates it in his own poems. One of the most striking examples of 
this practice is seen in the following passage in Soledad Segunda (ll. 
367-387)* describing an old fisherman who lives contentedly on a small 
island after he has retired from the sea: 

Pisad dichoso esta esmeralda bruta, 
En marmol engastada siempre vndoso, 
Tubilando la red en los que os restan 
Felices anos, i la humedecida 

O poco rato enjuta, 
Proxima arena de esa oppuesta plaia, 





1. Garcia de Salcedo Coronel, Obras de Géngora comentadas, Madrid, 1648, II, Pt. 1, 
fol. 32: “A ningtn poeta imité mas don Luis, que a nuestro Claudiano.” 

2. Ibid., fol. 74: “Claudiano, a quien siempre imita nuestro don Luis.” 

3. References are to Obras poéticas de D. Luis de Géngora, ed. Foulché-Delbosc, Hispanic 
Society of America, New York, 1921. 
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La remota Cambaia 

Sea de oi mas a vuestro lento ocioso, 

I el mar que os la diuide, quanto cuestan, 
Océano importuno 

A las Quinas, del viento aun veneradas, 
Sus ardientes veneros, 

Su esphera lapidosa de luzeros. 

Del pobre aluergue a la barquilla pobre 

Geometra prudente el orbe mida 
Vuestra planta impedida, 

Si de purpureas conchas no histriadas, 

De tragicas ruinas de alto robre, 

Que el tridente accusando de Neptuno, 
Menos quizé dié astillas 

Que exemplo de dolor a estas orillas. 


As Salcedo Coronel states, “Imit6 Don Luis casi este periodo entero de 
Claudiano Epigrama del Viejo de Verona,’* and a study of the two 
poems shows us that he is justified in attributing the influence to Clau- 
dian. Though we must also admit the ultimate indebtedness of both 
poets to Virgil’s Tarentine gardener of the Fourth Georgic and to 
Horace’s Beatus ille and Illi robur et aes triplex, the parallel between 
Claudian and Goéngora is much too close for us to assume that their 
similarity is due solely to common sources. Both poets praise the life 
of an old man who sees himself encompassed by his own fields; both 





4. I quote from Claudian’s De sene Veronensi qui Suburbium nunquam egressus est, as 
given in the Loeb Classical Library edition, London, 1922. 


Felix, qui propriis aevum transegit in arvis, 
Ipsa domus puerum quem videt, ipsa senem; 
Qui baculo nitens in qua reptavit harena 

Unius numerat saecula longa casae. 

Illum non vario traxit fortuna tumultu, 

Nec bibit ignotas mobilis hospes aquas. 

Non freta mercator tremuit, non classica miles, 
Non rauci lites pertulit ille fori. 

Indocilis rerum, vicinae nescius urbis 

Adspectu fruitur liberiori poli. 

Frugibus alternis, non consule computat annum: 
Autumnum pomis, ver sibi flore notat. 

Idem condit ager soles idemque reducit, 
Metiturque suo rusticus orbe diem, 

Ingentem meminit parvo qui germine quercum 
Aequaevumque videt consenuisse nemus, 
Proxima cui nigris Verona remotior Indis 
Benacumque putat litora Rubra lacum. 

Sed tamen indomitae vires firmisque lacertis 
Aetas robustum tertia cernit avum. 

Erret et extremos alter scrutetur Hiberos: 
Plus habet hic vitae, plus habet ille viae. 
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refer to the dangers of the sea that are thus avoided by such a life; 
Claudian speaks of neighboring Verona as being for the old man “more 
distant than sun-scorched India and Benacus which he accounts as the 
Red Sea,” while in Géngora the neighboring mainland is “remote 
Cathay,” and the water separating the two shores is the wide, impor- 
tunate ocean, crossed only by Portuguese ships on their way to India; 
both old men find delight in watching the sun rise and in studying the 
sky above them; and both likewise measure their day by their round 
of toil. 

In spite of these similarities, it should be noted that Géngora’s imi- 
tation is never servile. To the borrowed words and imagery he always 
adds his own fertile imagination and succeeds in creating a new picture. 
Thus, in the passage quoted above, he describes the cultivated island as 
“a rough emerald set in wavy marble,” modernizes the whole setting by 
a reference to the Portuguese navigators, expands Claudian’s brief idyll 
of twenty-two lines into a dialogue of some sixty lines, and finally ends 
with this most bitter invective against the sea when the old man de- 
scribes the theatre of Fortune which he views daily: 

Muchos ha dulces dias 
Que cisnes me recuerdan a la hora 

Que huiendo la Aurora 
Las canas de Tithon, halla las mias, 
A pesar de mi edad, no en la alta cumbre 
De aquel morro difficil, .. . 
Sino desotro escollo al mar pendiente ; 
De donde ese theatro de Fortuna 
Descubro, ese voraz, ese profundo 
Campo ia de sepulchros, que sediento, 
Quanto en vasos de abeto nueuo mundo, 
Tributos digo Americos, se beue 
En tumulos de espuma paga breue. (ll. 392-406) 


The fondness of both Claudian and Gongora for subjects dealing 
with mythological lore and pseudo-natural history is evinced through- 
out their works. There is one subject from natural history, however, 
that seems to be a favorite with Géngora and permeates his poems with 
special insistence—the account of the Phoenix.* Among the ancient 
poets, one of the most heightened and detailed descriptions of this 
dazzling mythical bird is found in Claudian’s short poem entitled the 
Phoenix. The luminousness and prismatic colors displayed are the same 





5. Among the most striking of these are Nos. 99; 121, 1. 95; 122, 1. 43; 135; 230, ll. 21-22; 
247; 248; Soledad I, ll. 462-465; 272; 296; 335, ll. 37-30. 
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that appear time and time again on the palette of Géngora.® Further- 
more, in Claudian’s poem, the Phoenix with the troop of birds ac- 
companying it is compared to a Parthian monarch leading his barbarous 
hosts as he goes forth decked in scarlet robes ornamented with jewels 
and embroidery.’ In Géngora we find the comparison reversed, and 
the journey of the young Spanish Prince Philip with his entourage is 
likened to the flight of the Phoenix with its retinue of birds: 


Sea la felicissima jornada 

En sus primeros anos florescientes 

Lisonja de mi oreja fatigada. 
Prouincias, mares, reinos differentes, 

Peregriné gentil, pisé cenido 

De enxambres no, de exercitos de gentes. 
Qual ia el vnico pollo bien nacido, 

De crestas vuela, de oro coronado, 

Si bien de plata i rosicler vestido; 
Que de tropas de aues rodeado, 

La variedad matica del plumage 

El color de los cielos turquesado; 
Tal el jouen procede en su viage, 

Phenix, mas no admirado del dichoso 

Arabe en nombre, Barbaro en linage; 
Ni del Egypcio vn tiempo religioso, 

Si no hospedado del fiel Lombardo, 

Temido del Heluecio bellicoso. 
Tanios siguen al Principe gallardo, 

Que el rio que vadean crystalino, 

O al mar no llega, o llega con pie tardo. 


(No. 279, ll. 10-30) 





6. G.. 2 + .%: bon. eee 
Cingit honos. Rutilo cognatum vertice sidus 
Attolit cristatus apex tenebrasque serena 
Luce secat. Tyrio pinguntur crura veneno. 
Antevolant Zephyros pinnae, quas caerulus ambit 
Flore color sparsoque super ditescit in auro. (ll. 17-22) 


A Innumerae comitantur aves stipatque volantem 
Alituum suspensa cohors. Exercitus ingens 
Obnubit vario late convexa meatu. 

Nec quisquam tantis e milibus obvius audet 

Ire duci, sed regis iter fragrantis adorant. 

Non ferus accipiter, non armiger ipse Tonantis 
Bella movet: commune facit reverentia foedus. 
Talis barbaricas flavo de Tigride turmas 

Ductor Parthus agit: gemmis et divite cultu 
Luxurians sertis apicem regalibus ornat; 

Auro frenat equum, perfusam murice vestem 
Assyria signatur acu tumidusque regendo 

Celsa per famulas acies dicione superbit. (ll. 76-88) 
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Claudian’s manner of expressing the number of birds, “their mighty 
host shuts out the sky where’er it passes,” is likewise paralleled by 
Goéngora’s hyperbolic figure that the followers of the Prince are so 
many that the volume of the river that they ford is diminished to the 
extent that it never reaches the ocean or is delayed in doing so. 

Another use made by Gongora of this same figure is seen in Soledad 
Primera (ll. 944-957),° where the bride followed by a group of maidens 
is compared to the Phoenix: 


De el Hymno culto dié el vltimo accento 

Fin mudo al baile, al tiempo que seguida 

La nouia sale de villanas ciento 

A la verde florida palizada, 

Qual nueua Phenix en flammantes plumas, 

Matutinos de el Sol raios vestida, 

De quania surca el aire acompanada 
Monarchia canora; 

I vadeando nubes, las espumas 

De el Rei corona de los otros rios; 

En cuia orilla el viento hereda ahora 
Pequenos no vazios 

De funerales barbaros tropheos 

Que el Egypto erigid a sus Ptolomeos. 


Claudian, too, uses the story of the Phoenix as a source for his imagery. 
In De Consulatu Stilichonis II, for example, the veteran consuls who 
hasten to greet Stilicho when he is made consul for the second time are 
compared to the birds who accompany the Phoenix.® 

A very striking use of the Phoenix is again found in a sonnet (No. 
163) written by Géngora to the Marquis of Ayamonte on the latter’s 
departure for Madrid. In the closing lines the poet calls Madrid the 
nest of the Phoenix whose feathers are kingdoms, and whose open wings 
are the East and the West: 


El nido venerad humildemente 

Del- Phenix oi que Reinos son sus plumas. 
Que mucho si el Oriente es, quando buela, 
Vna ala suia, i otra el Occidente? 





8. José Pellicer de Tovar, El Fénix y su historia natural, . . .. Madrid, 1630, fol. 166: 
“Este lugar tomé de Claudiano, a quien fué grandemente aficionado el Principe de los 
Poetas liricos de Espafia D. Luis de Gongora.” 

9. Sic ubi fecunda reparavit morte iuventam 

Et patrios idem cineres collectaque portat 
Unguibus ossa piis Nillique ad litora tendens 
Unicus extremo Phoenix procedit ab Euro; 
Conveniunt aquilae cunctaeque ex orbe volucres, 
Ut Solis mirentur avem. (ll. 414-419) 
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I believe that the germ of this last unique comparison is contained in 
another poem of Claudian. In the preface to Panegyricus Dictus Manlio 
Theodoro Consuli,” he tells how Jupiter, wishing to measure the bounds 
of his own empire, sent forth two eagles of equal flight, one from the 
East and one from the West. The two met on Mount Parnassus, thus 
making the Delphian heaven the center of Jove’s empire. Géngora 
telescopes the two eagles into one bird, having for its wings the East 
and the West. Similarly, in a later poem he refers to the young prince 
as the fledgling Phoenix which can scarcely be contained in the wide 
boundaries of day: 

De el Pollo Phenix oi que apenas cabe 

En los prolixos terminos del dia. 

(Panegyrico al Duque de Lerma, ll. 147-148) 


Some of the topical and verbal similarities of the two poets can be 
dismissed on the ground that such resemblances are due to common 
classical sources." For example, Gongora’s use of fatigar la selva 
as a periphrasis for hunting doubtless goes back to Virgil’s use of the 
same phrase,"* rather than to Claudian’s.** Likewise, the references to 
the vine being wedded to the tree supporting it, as used by our two 
poets, are common to many of the ancient poets and would very natural- 
ly be used by both Claudian and Géngora. The latter’s descriptions of 
the bristles of a wild boar as spears ready for battle: 

Al jauali en cuios cerros 
Se leuanta vn esquadron 


De cerdas, si ya no son 
Caladas picas sin hierros, (No. 178, ll. 31-34) 





and 
. . . 8% cabeza colmilluda 
La fiera, cuio cerro leuantado 
De Helvecias picas es muralla aguda. 
(Poliphemo, ll. 426-428) 
10. Iuppiter, ut perhibent, spatium cum discere vellet 


Naturae regni nescius ipse sui, 
Armigeros utrimque duos aequalibus alis 
Misit ab Eois Occiduisque plagis. 
Parnasus geminos fertur iunxisse volatus ; 
Contulit alternas Pythius axis aves. (Hl. 11-16) 
11. See my study of The Metaphors of Luis de Géngora (Publications of the University 
of Pennsylvania), Philadelphia, 1933, pp. 10-54. 
12. No. 26,1. 17; Poliphemo, 1. 8. 
13. Aeneid, IX, 605: “Venatu invigilant pueri silvaeque fatigant.” 
14. De Consulatu Stilichonis, III, 307: 
Nubliferas Alpes Appenninique recessus 
Garganique nives Hecaerge prompta fatigat. 
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have parallels in Ovid’* and in Claudian.** Moreover, Géngora’s poems 
commemorating the death of friends and of high personages at court 
follow closely the Roman elegiac poems and epitaphs; hence it is not 
surprising that he refers to the death of Philip II as the ascension of 
that monarch into the heavens as a star: 


De sus miembros en esto desatado 
El Rei Padre, luz nueua al firmamento 
En nueua imagen dio: porfido sella 
La porcion que no pudo ser estrella. 
(Panegyrico al Duque de Lerma, ll. 229-232) 
At first sight, the passage above might well appear to be an echo of 
Claudian’s description of the death of Theodosius, where the Em- 
peror is pictured as being welcomed in the heavens by other constella- 
tions.’ Yet, an acquaintance with the poetic imagery of the ancients 
proves such similarities to be almost unavoidable in two poets so com- 
pletely saturated with classical poetry as were Claudian and Géngora. 
When, however, the parallel is closer to Claudian’s version than to any 
other, the weight of evidence seems to be in his favor. Such, for in- 
stance, is the case in Soledad Primera (ll. 605-610) where the flight of 
cranes through the air is described as letters of the alphabet written 
with quills on the diaphanous paper of the sky: 
Volantes no galeras, 
Sino grullas veleras, 
Tal vez creciendo, tal menguando lunas 


Sus distantes exiremos, 
Caracteres tal vez formando alados 





15. Met., VIII, 284: 
‘ . Riget ardua cervix, 

Et setae similes rigidis hastilibus horrent: 
Stantque velut vallum, velut alta hastilia setae: 
Fervida cum rauco latos stridore per armos 
Spuma fluit. 

16. De hystrice, ll. 10-12 (describing the porcupine) : 

> « . Stat corpore toto 
Silva minax, iaculisque rigens in proelia crescit 
Picturata seges. 
Cf. also In Rufinum Liber Secundus, ll. 391-392, describing the murder of Rufinus as his 
soldiers hemmed him in with their spears: 
. seges undique ferri 

Circumfusa micat. 

17. De Consulatu Stilichonis, III, 170: 
Arctoa parat convexa Bootes, 
Australes reserat portas succinctus Orién 
Invitantque novum sidus, pendentque vicissim 
Quas partes velit ipse sequi, quibus esse sodalis 
Dignetur stellis aut qua regione morari. 
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En el papel diaphano del cielo 
Las plumas de su buelo. 


The letter referred to is the Greek upsilon and the Latin V, which 
Palamedes was said to have invented by observing the cranes in flight 
and which is mentioned by Martial,’* Lucan,”® and Claudian.*° Gén- 
gora’s version is, however, closer to Claudian’s, and, like Claudian, he 
uses it as a simile in describing the hurried but scattered march of a 
group of people. 

Again, it seems that Gongora had in mind a figure used by both 
Horace” and Claudian®” when he describes, in the opening lines of 
the Soledades, the horns of the zodiacal constellation of Taurus as a 
half-moon, 

Media luna las armas de su frente. (1. 3) 


Later in the same poem he refers to the head of a young bull as 
Mal lunada la frente. (II, 19) 


Furthermore, it may have been that Gongora was thinking of Clau- 
dian’s reference to the union between Mars and Venus, symbolized by 
the attraction of iron towards the loadstone,* when he speaks, in a 
humorous composition, of the wedding of the compass to the North 


Star: 
De la gaceta que escribié las bodas 


De dona Calamita con el Norte. (No. 203, ll. 104-105) 


In the Soledades, too, the compass is pictured as the lover of the North 
Star: 





18. Epigram., IX, 13: “Quod pinna scribente grues ad sidera tollant,” and Ibid., XIII, 75: 
Turbabis versus nec littera tota volabit, 
Unam perdideris si Palamedis avem. 
19. Pharsalia, V, 716: “Et turbata perit dispersis littera pinnis.” 
20. De Bello Gildonico, 1, 474 (describing the march of Honorius’ soldiers as they hasten 
to war after witnessing a favorable omen) : 
Pendula ceu parvis moturae bella colonis 
Ingenti clangore grues aestiva reliquunt 
Thracia, cum tepido permutant Strymona Nilo: 
Ordinibus variis per nubila texitur ales 
Littera pennarumque notis conscribitur aér. 
21. IV, 2, $7: 
Fronte curvatos imitatus ignis 
Tertium lunae referentis ortum. 
22. De Raptu Proserpinae, I, 127: 
j vitulam non blandius ambit 
Torva parens, pedibus quae nondum proterit arva 
Nec nova lunatae curvavit germina frontis. 
23. Magnes, 25: 
Effigies non una deis: sed ferrea Martis 
Forma nitet, Venerem magnetica gemma figurat. 
Illis conubium celebrat de more sacerdos. 
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Nautica industria inuestigé tal piedra; 
Que qual abraga iedra 

Escollo, el metal ella fulminante 

De que Marte se viste, i lisongera, 

Solicita el que mas brilla diamante 

En la nocturna capa de la esphera, 

Estrella a nuestro polo mas vezina; 


En esta pues fiandose attraciiua, 
Del Norte amante dura. .. . (1, 379-394) 
The same figure is used by Géngora also in Poliphemo (ll. 197-198), 


where the attraction of Acis to the sleeping Galatea is described as that 
of steel to a magnet: 


El bello iman, el idolo dormido 
Que acero sigue, idolatra venera. 

Still other images used by Géngora remind one of Claudian’s phrase- 
ology and figures. The latter, in his Epithalamium,™ describes a country 
ever bright with flowers, though untended by human hand, Zephyr 
being the only husbandman. Géngora uses this same metaphor in speak- 
ing of the country around Valencia: 


Cuios campos el zefiro mas puro 
Tardinero cultiba no sin arte. (No. 404, ll. 5-6) 


Then too in De Raptu Proserpinae*® Claudian refers to the winds and 
waves as being bridled by the music of Orpheus. Much the same figure 
is used by Géngora in describing the music of Polyphemus: 

Iugo aquel dia, i iugo bien suaue, 

De el fiero mar a la sanuda frente, 

Imponiendole estaua, si no al viento, 

Dulcissimas coiundas mi instrumento. (ll. 437-440) 


Géngora’s commentator also notes that the Spanish poet’s frequent use 


of vencer, with the meaning of climbing mountains,” has a parallel in 
Claudian’s vincere montes.” Furthermore, the skill of the youthful 





24. Ll. 60-61: 
Intus rura micant, manibus quae subdita nullis 
Perpetuum florent, Zephyro contenta colono. 
25. I, 17-18: 
Vix auditus erat: venti frenantur et undae, 
Pigrior adstrictis torpuit Hebrus aquis. 
26. See No. 163; Soledad I, 1. 53 and 1. 339; and Soledad II, 1. 399. 
27. Panegyricus De Tertio Consulatu Honorii Augusti, 46: 
- « « @scensu vincere montes, 
Planitiem cursu, valles et concava saltu. 
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Honorius in riding the horse is described by Claudian** in much the 
same manner as was later used by Gdéngora in describing the skill of 
the young Duke of Lerma: 


Ia centellas de sangre con la espuela 
Solicitaua al trueno generoso, 
Al cauallo veloz, que embuelto buela 
En poluo ardiente, en fuego poluoroso. 
(Panegyrico al Duque de Lerma, ll. 59-62) 


In the preface to Claudian’s panegyric in honor of Honorius’ third 
consulship, the poet gives an elaborate description of the eye-test im- 
posed by eagles on their callow young,” and then, personifying himself 
as the eagle who has survived the test, states: “So mighty Rome fears 
not to send me, oft tested e’er now in Muses’ caverns, to face the 
emperor her god. . . .”*° Similarly, Géngora, referring to the artist 
who has painted the portrait of the Marquise of Ayamonte, calls him 
the eagle which has dared to penetrate the realm of the sun: 

Que aguila, senor, dichosamente 
La region peneiré de su hermosura 
Por copiaros los raios de su frente? (No. 164) 


Likewise the Prince of Wales, later Charles I of England, on his visit to 
Madrid for the purpose of arranging a marriage with the Infanta Maria, 
is described by Gongora in another sonnet (No. 403) as the Eagle of 
the North who comes to look at the dazzling Sun: 


Vndosa tumba da al farol del dia 
Quien ia cuna le dio a la hermosura, 
Al Sol que admirard la edad futura, 
Al esplendor augusto de Maria. 
Real, pues, aue que-la region fria 
Del Arcturo corona, esta luz pura 
Solicita no solo, mas segura, 
A tanta lumbre vista i pluma fia. 
Beuiendo raios en tan dulce sphera, 





28. Panegyricus De Quarto Consulatu Honorii Augusti, 539: 
Cum vectaris equo simulacraque Martia ludis, 
Quis mollis sinuare fugas, quis tendere contum 
Acrior aut subitos melior flexisse recursus? 


Utque tuis primum sonipes calcaribus arsit, 
Ignescunt patulae nares, non sentit harenas 
Ungula discussaeque iubae sparguntur in armos. 
29. Cf. also Pliny, Nat. Hist., X, 3. 
30. Me quoque Pieriis temptatum saepius antris 
Audet magna suo mittere Roma deo. 
Iam dominas aures, iam regia tecta meremur 
Et chelys Augusto iudice nostra sonat. 
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Querré el Amor, querré el cielo, que quando 
El luminoso objeto sea consorte, 
Entre castos afectos verdadera 
Diuina luz su animo inflamando, 
Fenix renazca a Dios, si aguila al Norte. 


There is a decided similarity in phraseology and imagery between 
Claudian’s Fescennine Verses,” celebrating the marriage of the Em- 
peror Honorius to his cousin Maria, and the dedication of Géngora’s 
Soledades. Besides the fact that both poets employ much the same 
tone and setting, we find them also making use of the same extravagant 
conceits and other artificialities of speech as they picture the death of 
the wild beasts at the hands of the respective patrons of the poets. 
Claudian describes the beasts as falling of their own accord before the 
arrows of Honorius, and the lion, gladly wounded by the prince’s sacred 
hand, welcomes his spear and is proud so to die. In much the same 
manner, Gdngora refers to the bear, who, when killed by the Duke, 
kisses the hilt of his shining javelin: 


Del osso que aun besaua, airauesado, 
La hasta de tu luciente jaualina. (ll. 20-21) 


An earlier poem of Géngora, written in honor of Dofia Brianda de la 
Cerda, daughter of the Marquis of Ayamonte, contains the same over- 
strained thought and exaggerated expression: 


El corcillo bolador, 

Con ver su muerte vezina, 
Aguarda, i la dura encina, 
Blanco de sus tiros hecha, 
En el hierro de su flecha 
Besa su mano diuina. 

Ved quan milagrosa i quanta 
Es su fuerca, pues la espera 
Con voluntad vna fiera 

I con respeto vna planta; 
Dulcissima fuerca i tanta, 
Que herido della el viento, 
Silua cada vez contento, 
Desseando que a porfia 
Cient vezes le fleche al dia, 
Por tener heridas ciento. (No. 177, ll. 5-20) 





31. Tu cum per altas impiger ilices : 
Praedo citatum cornipedem reges 

Ludentque ventis instabiles comae, 

Telis iacebunt sponte tuis ferae 

Gaudensque sacris vulneribus leo 

Admittet hastam morte superbior. (ll. 10-15) 
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Still other lines from the dedication of the Soledades seem to echo a 
passage from Claudian’s panegyric on the third consulship of Honor- 
ius.** The latter poet, describing the bloodshed in a certain Roman 
war, says that “the Alpine snows grew red and the cold waters of the 
Frigidus, after turning into blood and running hot and steaming, would 
have been choked with the heaps of corpses had not their own fast- 
flowing gore helped on its course.” Similarly, Géngora pictures the 
Duke of Béjar hunting on snow-capped mountains and surrounded by 
such a quantity of slain animals that, as they lie stretched out on the 
blood-stained ground, they seem to demand more territory, and thus, 
encroaching upon the banks of the Tormes, turn its foam into coral: 

O tu que, de venablos impedido, 

Muros de abeio, almenas de diamante, 

Bates los montes, que de nieue armados, 

Gigantes de crystal los teme el cielo; 

Donde el cuerne, del Echo repetido, 

Fieras te expone, que al tenido suelo 

Muertas pidiendo terminos disformes, 

Espumoso coral le dan al Tormes: 

Arrima a vn frexno el frexno, cuio acero 

Sangre sudando, en tiempo hard breue 

Purpurear la nieue. (ll. 5-15) 


With respect to types of poems, both Claudian and Géngora seem to 
have been especially fond of panegyrics directed to the highest person- 
ages of their respective courts. Claudian is incessant in his eulogies of 
Stilicho, the Vandal general who, as guardian of Honorius, was prac- 
tically the ruler of the Western Empire; while Géngora, besides writing 
many short laudatory poems for royalty and nobility, dedicates his 
longer compositions to such aristocrats as the Count of Niebla, the 
Duke of Béjar, and the Duke of Lerma. Both likewise are exuberant 
in their praises, and, with the confidence of a poet laureate, refer to 
their fitness to intone such panegyrics. Thus Claudian sings of the 
greatness of the Roman Empire and boasts of having the whole world 
as his audience.’’** Géngora, just as frankly, affirms his power to make 





32. LI. 99-101: 
Alpinae rubuere nives, et Frigidus amnis 
Mutatis fumavit aquis turbaque cadentum 
Staret, ni rapidus iuvisset flumina sanguis. 
33. Panegyricus Dictus Manlio Theodoro Consuli, 19: 
Hoc ego concilio collectum metior orbem; 
Hoc video coetu quidquid ubique micat. 
Cf. also the passage quoted in note 30. 
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known to the ends of the earth the names and deeds of his patrons 
and the glory of his country: 


Cancion, pues que ia aspira 
! A trompa militar mi tosca lyra, 
Despues me oirdén (si Phebo no me engata) 
El Carro elado i la abrasada Zona 
Cantar de nuestra Espana 
Las armas, los triumphos, la Corona. (No. 72, ll. 84-91) 


Alia esperanca, gloria del estado, 
No solo de Aiamonte mas de Hespona, 
Si quien me da su lyra no me engana, 
A mas os tiene el cielo destinado. 
j De vuesira oiré el clarin dorado, 
Emulo ia del Sol, quanto el mar bata. (No. 171) 


Alterna con las Musas oi el gusto, 

Que si la mia puede offrecer tanto 

Clarin, i de la Fama no segundo, 

Tu nombre oiran los terminos del mundo. (Poliphemo, ll. 21-24) 


Any one of these parallels of course proves very little in a field like 
this, where evidence must be cumulative to have sufficient weight, yet 
it does appear, when one examines all of the foregoing examples, that 
Gongora was well acquainted with the poetry of Claudian and found 
in it certain characteristics kindred to his own muse. It should be 
j remembered, however, that though Claudian possessed such wealth of 
language and fertility of imagination that he is said to be surpassed by 
Statius alone, if at all, Géngora’s genius in recasting old material and in 
devising new figures made him scale heights of imagery unknown to the 
: ancients, and places him in a class entirely apart from Claudian or 
any other poet whom he might have chosen to imitate. 


EUNICE JOINER GATES 
Texas Technological College 








MOLIERE AND JEAN RIBOU 





ge “ayant trouvé des amis, par le moyen de Moliére, comédien 
pour lors en crédit, se tira d’affaire.”* 

This evidence of Moliére’s influence at court in 1670 and of the 
obscurity into which his fame had fallen, at least among police officials, 
by 1702, has not hitherto, to my knowledge, been called to public 
attention. The reason may well be that Moliére’s name does not appear 
in the index of Ravaisson’s tenth volume, while Ribou’s has excited 
little interest. The latter’s difficulties with Moliére over the publication 
of Les Précieuses ridicules and Sganarelle have been discussed by M. 
Michaut,* but little has been said about their subsequent relations. 

Jean Ribou first attracted attention in 1660, when, as we shall see, 
he was twenty-seven years old. He was probably the son of Pierre 
Ribou, who in 1625, according to Beauchamps,’ published, as well as 
Loyson, a collection of plays called Le Thédtre frangois. In 1660 Jean 
had his shop on the “Quay des Augustins, 4 l’Image S. Louis.” As M. 
Michaut points out, he did not at the time belong to the aristocracy of 
printers, housed in the “Palais.” He traded “on the curb,” so to speak. 
But by 1664 he had made his way upward, for we then find him “au 
Palais, sur les degrez de la Saincte Chapelle, 4 l’image Saint Louis,” 
while, in 1666, he was “au Palais, vis 4 vis la porte de |’Eglise de la 
Sainte Chapelle, 4 l’ Image S. Louys.’* Six years before, on January 12, 
1660, he had been an obscure printer, but, combining his talents with 
those of an obscure author, Somaize, had laid the foundation for his 
climb by obtaining permission to publish the Précieuses ridicules. It 
is true that he had neglected to secure Moliére’s consent, but he had 
taken the precaution of completing the printing five days before he 
obtained the privilége and had doubtless succeeded in selling a number 
of copies before Moliére appealed to the courts and had the privilége 
withdrawn. Restrained from further publication of Moliére’s comedy, 
Ribou proceeded to publish for the latter’s enemy, Somaize, Les Véri- 
tables Prétieuses, Les Prétieuses ridicules mises en vers, and Le Procez 





1. Ravaisson, Archives de la Bastille, Paris, 1866-1903, X, 411. 

2. Débuts de Moliére a Paris, Paris, Hachette, 1923, pp. 57-63, 80-91. 

3. Recherches, II, 52. 

4. Cf. Van Vree, Les Pamphlets et Libelles littéraires contre Moliére, Paris et Courtrai, 
Vermant, n. d., pp. 273, 264. 
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des Prétieuses. After opposing Ribou’s publications, Moliére’s printers 
seem to have arrived at an understanding with him. Meanwhile Moliére 
had produced another play, Sganarelle. In July a certain Neufvillenaine 
obtained a privilége to publish it and turned it over to Ribou, who 
printed 1200 copies of the farce. Moliére again appealed to the law and 
restrained Ribou from selling these, but he apparently received com- 
pensation and allowed the sale to continue. Ribou also published the 
Pompe funébre de Scarron, which was unfriendly to Moliére, and, after 
L’Ecole des femmes had appeared, took part in the controversy it 
aroused to the extent of publishing, in 1664, Les Diversitez galantes, a 
recueil factice that contained de Visé’s Lettre sur les affaires du thédtre 
and Vengeance des marquis. 

After more than four years of hostility, the two men seem to have 
been satisfied to declare a truce. Perhaps the fact that Ribou had now 
published farces by other dramatists made him consider himself suffi- 
ciently well established to dispense with further pilfering from Moliére. 
Then the latter came over into his camp and made of Ribou his prin- 
cipal publisher. On October 8, 1666, the privilége was obtained for 
Le Médecin malgré lui. In the three years that followed Ribou brought 
out, not only this play, but Le Misanthrope, Le Sicilien, Le Mariage forcé 
Amphitryon, L’Avare, George Dandin, and Tartuffe, while Pourceaugnac 
was published at his shop on March 3, 1670. After this, however, 
Moliére gave him no more plays, for Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme and 
Psyché were published by Le Monnier in 1671, Les Femmes savantes by 
Promé in 1673. Does this mean that Moliére’s relations with Ribou had 
again become unfriendly? On the contrary, the documents published 
by Ravaisson show that Moliére had become, not only Ribou’s em- 
ployer, but his friend. 

On November 9, 1669, Ribou and his relative David, also a pub- 
lisher, entered the Bastille, “pour avoir fait venir de Hollande et 
avoir débité, par Paris, des libelles touchant les amours du Roi.’”® 
As Ribou’s trial did not begin until the following May, his establishment 
was not closed and his associates were able, in March, to bring out 
Pourceaugnac, but in May he and David were condemned to be hanged 
and Moliére was obliged to seek other printers for his subsequent works. 
He did not, however, abandon Ribou, for an official document of 
January 19, 1702, gives the following information about the publisher: 


Ce Ribou, avec David, libraire, qui est mort, ont été condamnés par sentence de 
M. de La Reynie 4 étre pendus, et par appel au Parlement, la sentence fut modérée 





5. Ravaisson, op. cit., VII, 209. 
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a la peine des galéres, et la peine des galéres fut commuée en celle du fouet et bannis, 
attendu que David était affligé d’une descente, et Ribou ayant trouvé des amis, par 
le moyen de Moliére, comédien pour lors en crédit, se tira d’affaire, ayant fait 
remontrer qu’il avait regu un coup d’épée dans le filet des reins qui le rendait 
incapable du travail des galéres, et il est trés-sir que Ribou, aussi bien que le fils 
de défunt David, qui a sa boutique aussi sur le quai des Augustins, et parent de 
Ribou, font le commerce de tous les livres dangereux.* 


Ribou was allowed, on May 4, 1672, to return to Paris and reopen 
his shop,’ but I have found no evidence that he was able to publish again 
until after Moliére’s death. 

In a few years, however, he had recovered his position as publisher 
for dramatists. Before leaving Paris, he had brought out, not only 
many of Moliére’s plays, but Racine’s Plaideurs and comedies by Mont- 
fleury, Boursault, Villiers, and de Visé. In 1675-1684 he published for 
Thomas Corneille, Poisson, La Tuillerie, La Chapelle, Ferrier, 
Hauteroche, and Pradon, while his son, Pierre, began in 1686 to publish 
for Dancourt. But at the end of 1688 Jean Ribou was caught at his old 
tricks. On December 23 an order was issued for his arrest.* It seems 
that he had printed and distributed copies of L’Almanach de Milan, a 
work that predicted misfortunes for France. He was arrested before 
January 17, 1689. In February his wife appealed to Louis XIV, who 
had him questioned on March 8: 


Jean Ribou, libraire 4 Paris, 4gé de cinquante-six ans, demeurant sur le quai des 
Augustins, au-dessus de la grande porte du couvent, a l’image Saint-Louis, natif de 
Paris. 

Ce qu’il a fait du privilége pour imprimer ]’Almanach de Milan? 

—Il ne sait ce qu’il est devenu, 4 moins qu’il ne soit resté entre les mains de feu 
Blageart, imprimeur. 

—Par qui il a fait composer la lettre qui est imprimée dans le livre intitulé 
’Almanach de Milan? 

—Racot I’a disposée sur des remarques de M. Primi et autres, tant pour les 
années 1686 et 89, que pour les autres. 

—Par qui il a fait composer les prédictions en l’état qu’elles sont dans 
l’Almanach? 

—C’est Primi... 

—Ce que lui et ses correspondants des pays étrangers qui ont travaillé aux 
gazettes et lardons entendaient, lorsqu’ils s’écrivaient et qu’ils se servaient dans 
leurs lettres des noms de mouchoirs, de noix et de conserves? 

—Il n’a point de correspondants dans les pays étrangers, et ils entendaient par 
le terme de mouchoirs la Gazette de France, qui était défendue dans les pays 
étrangers.” 








6. Ibid., X, 411-412. 
7. Ibid., VII, 209. 

8. Ibid., IX, 110. 
9. Ibid., IX, 111. 
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Ribou was then set free, but was ordered to remove himself to a 
distance of thirty leagues from Paris. On December 11, 1694, he asked 
to be allowed to return.”® We do not know that his request was granted, 
but he was again in Paris in 1702, as has been shown above. Meanwhile 
his son, Pierre, had become an active publisher, and the latter’s widow 
continued his business as late as 1734." For over a century the name of 
Ribou had been associated with French drama. Whatever one may think 
of Jean Ribou’s career, at times that of a book-pirate, again that of a 
smuggler, the story of his relations with Moliére undoubtedly helps to 
establish the latter’s reputation for magnanimity. 


H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 
The Johns Hopkins University 





10. Ibid. 
11. Paul Lacroix, Bibliothéque dramatique de M. de Soleinne, No. 1545. The name of 
Pierre Ribou, probably that of her son, is found three years later; cf. ibid., No. 1802. 














ATHALIE: THE TRAGIC CYCLE AND 
THE TRAGEDY OF JOAS 





ae cycle may be defined as a series of related tragic catastro- 

phies, extending over a considerable period of time, and involving 
the same persons or the same family. A play concerned with one 
catastrophe of such a series forms a part of a tragic cycle. When earlier 
events of the cycle are recalled and future tragedies are foreshadowed 
in a play of this sort, it is evident that the individual tragedy has been 
affected by its position in the cycle, and that some of its dramatic 
qualities have been caused or, at least, have been made possible by this 
position. 

Although Aristotle, observing that the best tragedies were founded 
upon the fortunes of a few families, cited Alcmaeon, (Edipus, Orestes 
and other heroes of famous tragic cycles as typical tragic protagonists," 
the subject of the tragic cycle has been neglected by critics, and con- 
sideration of the effect of the cycle upon the individual tragedies of 
which it is composed appears to have found no place in theories of the 
drama. This, perhaps, is not surprising, since modern dramatists have 
not followed the Greek practice in this respect; they have not written 
trilogies, and history, rather than the family epic, has furnished their 
subjects. It seems evident, however, that a play forming part of an 
extended tragic cycle such as that of the Atridae or the Labdacidae may 
gain in magnitude and in tragic inevitability from this relationship. 

The Greek audience was familiar with these tragic cycles; Antiphanes 


remarks: R : 
In every way, my friends, is Tragedy 


A happy poem. For the argument 

Is, in the first place, known to the spectators, 

Before one single actor says a word. 

So that the poet need do litile more 

Than just remind his hearers what they know. 

For should I speak of Gidipus, at once 

They recollect his story—how his father 

Was Laius, and Jocasta too his mother; 

What were his sons’, and what his daughters’ names, 
And what he did and suffer’d? 





1. Poetics, XIII, 5. 
2. In Athenaeus, The Deipnosophists, VI, 1, tr. by C. D. Yonge, London, Bohn, 1854, 
I, 353. 
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This situation allowed the dramatist to link his tragedy to later portions 
of the cycle. Future events known to the spectator were foreshadowed 
through prophecy, as when Cassandra predicts that Orestes will avenge 
the murder of Agamemnon;* more frequently the audience was re- 
minded of its knowledge of the future by means of dramatic irony.‘ 

The object of the present article is to show that Racine’s Athalie 
forms a part of a tragic cycle, extending from the death of Achab to 
the murder of Amasias, the grandson of Joas, and to consider the effects 
of this fact upon the play. In particular, since Athalie does not conclude 
the cycle, its connection with later events must be examined. 

In making use of a Biblical plot, Racine found himself, at the outset, 
in a situation somewhat resembling that of the Greek tragedian. He 
could expect his audience to be reasonably familiar with the plot and 
its sequel. Since he was not writing a trilogy, there was no dramatic 
necessity for him to link his play with this sequel, but it will become 
evident that Racine chose to emphasize the connection of Athalie with 
the later portion of the cycle. 

The next tragic climax of the cycle following the one dramatized by 
Racine is described as follows: 

Senuit autem Joiada plenus dierum, et mortuus est cum esset centum triginta 
annorum. 

Sepelieruntque eum in civitate David cum regibus, eo quod fecisset bonum cum 
Israel, et cum domo ejus. 

Postquam autem obiit Joiada, ingressi sunt principes Juda, et adoraverunt regem, 
qui delinitus obsequiis eorum, acquievit eis. 

Et dereliquerunt templum Domini Dei patrum suorum, servieruntque lucis et 
sculptilibus, et facta est ira contra Judam et Jerusalem propter hoc peccatum. 

Mittebatque eis prophetas ut reverterentur ad Dominum, quos protestantes illi 
audire nolebant. 

Spiritus itaque Dei induit Zachariam filium Joiadae sacerdotem, et stetit in 
conspectu populi, et dixit eis: Haec dicit Dominus Deus: Quare transgredimini 
praeceptum Domini, quod vobis non proderit, et dereliquistis Dominum ut dere- 
linqueret vos? 

Qui congregati adversus eum, miserunt lapides juxta regis imperium in atrio 
domus Domini. 

Et non est recordatus Joas rex misericordiae, quam fecerat Joiada pater illius 
secum, sed interfecit filium ejus. Qui cum moreretur, ait: Videat Dominus, et 
requirat. 

Cumque evolutus esset annus, ascendit contra eum exercitus Syriae: venitque in 


Judam et Jerusalem, et interfecit cunctos principes populi, atque universam praedam 
miserunt regi in Damascum. 





3. Agamemnon, lines 1279-85. 

4. Cf. C. Thirwall, “On the Irony of Sophocles,” in The Philological Museum, vol. 2 
(1833). This admirable discussion of dramatic irony does not, however, include a discussion 
of allusions to events of later plays in the same cycle. 
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Et certe cum permodicus venisset numerus Syrorum, tradidit Dominus in manibus 
eorum infinitam multitudinem, eo quod dereliquissent Dominum Deum patrum 
suorum: in Joas quoque ignominiosa exercuere judicia. 

Et abeuntes dimiserunt eum in languoribus magnis: surrexerunt autem contra eum 
servi sui, in ultionem sanguinis filii Joiadae sacerdotis, et occiderunt eum in lectulo 
suo, et mortuus est: sepelieruntque eum in civitate David, sed non in sepulchris 
regum.* 

It may be observed that in [phigénie Racine had found, in the future 
crimes of Clytemnestra, a dramatic problem comparable to that pre- 
sented by the tragic future of Joas. In order to make Clytemnestra a 
sympathetic character, as required by her réle in the play, Racine was 
less specific than either Euripides or LeClerc in his allusions to the 
future. It appears, in fact, that he allows only two references—Aga- 


memnon’s : , : 
Heureux si dans le trouble on flottent mes esprits, 


Je n’avois toutefois a craindre que ses cris!* 


and the superbly tragic irony of Iphigénie’s consolation to her mother: 


Vos yeux me reverront dans Oreste mon freére. 

Puisse-t-il éire, hélas! moins funeste 4 sa mére!' 
The latter allusion, it should be noted, evokes the still later period of 
the cycle when Clytemnestra, murdered by her son, is once more an 
object of tragic pity. 

In Athalie, however, there are at least ten allusions to the later 
tragedy, two of them, in the prophecy of Joad and the final speech of 
Athalie, at the most highly dramatic climaxes of the play. Critical 
remarks, on two of these allusions in particular, have been various and 
sharply divergent. It seems necessary, therefore, to note the most 
significant of the opinions of earlier critics before venturing to formulate 
an interpretation that takes into account Athalie’s place as part of a 
tragic cycle. 

The two passages that have most frequently been considered in this 
regard are the prophecy of Joad and his line, spoken while Joas and 
Zacharie are embracing: 


Enfants, ainsi toujours puissiez-vous étre unis! (IV, iv, line 1416). 


Two critics, La Harpe* and Luneau de Boisjermain,’ have maintained 





5. The Bible (Vulgate), II Paralipomenon, xxiv, 15-25 

6. Iphigénie, IV, v (lines 1319-20). 

7. Ibid., V, iii (lines 1661-62). 

8. “Si le vers de Joad était une prophétie, elle refroidirait l’intérét que Joas inspire; 
mais ce n’est qu’un souhait; les personnages ignorent, et .es spectateurs sont supposés 
ignorer en ce moment ce qui se passe trente ans aprés.” In Racine, Zuvres Choisies, Tours, 
Mame, 1857, p. 372. 

9. “On a critiqué ce vers, en disant qu’il fait pressentir l’ingratitude de Joas. Le spectateur 
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that the latter passage should not suggest the future to the auditor; 
but all of the other commentators oppose this view. M. G. LeBidois 
particularly emphasizes the dramatic effectiveness of allusions to the 
tragic future,"° while M. L. Dubech™ and M. A. Dieuzeide’* advance 
the theory that Racine was preoccupied with the problem of heredity. 
Joynes believes that the line in question was to suggest the future to the 
spectator, though he denies that Joad himself was conscious of this 
future.** 

The prophecy was criticized by the Académie on the ground that it 
destroyed the sympathy for Joas,’* and d’Alembert, though he reported 
an opposing view, held a similar opinion.** Later commentators, par- 
ticularly Sainte-Beuve”* and Petit de Julleville,” have argued that this 
foreshadowing of the future emphasizes the fact that God is the true 





est supposé ne pas scavoir ce qui est arrivé dans la suite. En effet, ce vers ne doit signifier 
rien autre chose sinon que Joas ne doit point oublier sur le tréne celui qu’il a long-temps 
appellé son frére.” In Racine, Zuvres, Paris, Cellot, 1768, V, 293. 

10. “Si & quatre endroits différents . . . Racine nous fait entrevoir la perversité future 
de Joas, cette perversité fait un contraste intéressant et dramatique avec son innocence 
présente. En particulier, dans ce passage, on a le coeur serré & la pensée que l’un de ces 
deux enfants qui s’embrassent si tendrement détestera un jour et tuera l'autre. C’est une per- 
spective tragique ouverte devant nous, et qui ajoute singulitrement 4 notre émotion.” In 
Racine, Théétre Choisi, Paris, Poussielgue, 1901, p. 452. 

11. Jean Racine Politique, Paris, Grasset, 1926, pp. 284-85. 

12. “Il y a de plus ici . . . un pressentiment angoissé du crime futur de Joas. Pour 
revenir si souvent sur ce souvenir, il faut vraiment, comme le fait remarquer M. L. Dubech, 
que Racine ait été comme ‘hanté’ du probléme—toujours actuel—de l’hérédité, probléme 
déja évoqué dans Phédre et dans Britannicus et qui forme comme la ‘toile de fond’ 
d’Athalie.” In Athalie, Paris, Didier, 1928, p. 188. 

13. Athalie, New York, 1892, p. 98. 

14. The following note is to be found in Mesnard’s edition of Racine (Paris, Hachette, 
1920, III, 668): “Zacharie.” (Note de Racine.) . . . “La plupart ont dit que l’auteur 
détruit ici l'intérét pour Joas, en prévenant sans nécessité les auditeurs que Joas doit un 
jour faire égorger le fils de son bienfaiteur. Plusieurs ont voulu excuser cet endroit comme 
langage prophétique, qui ne fait pas naitre une idée distincte. Les critiques ont répondu 
que, si le discours du grand prétre ne porte aucune idée, il est inutile; s’il présente quelque 
chose de réel, comme on n’en peut douter par les notes de l’auteur, il détruit l’intérét” 
(Sentiments de ?Académie)—M. de la Rochefoucauld-Liancourt dit que l’Académie s’est 
arrétée 14; et que c’est d’Alembert qui a écrit & la marge. “Les autres ont répliqué que 
Vintérét principal de la piéce ne porte point sur Joas, mais sur l’accomplissement des 
promesses de Dieu en faveur de la race de David.” 

15. “Je n’y trouve [dans Athalie] ni action, ni intérét; on ne s’y soucie de personne . . . 
ni de Joad qui est un prétre insolent, séditieux et fanatique, ni de Joas méme que Racine 
a eu la maladresse de faire entrevoir, en deux endroits, comme un méchant garnement 
futur.” CEuvres Completes, Paris, Belin, 1822, V, 190. 

16. “Joas y perd: la véritable unité de la piéce, Dieu, 4 qui tout remonte, y gagne.” 
Port-Royal, V1, xi (Paris, Hachette, 1888, VI, 149). 

17. “Racine a multiplié les allusions 4 la future perversion de Joas . . . Il est certain 
qu’il a voulu nous enseigner que Joas n’est pas son héros, mais un instrument utile aux 
desseins de Dieu et qui pourra étre brisé & son tour et rejeté quand ces desseins seront 
remplis. Ainsi Dieu seul est vraiment le héros de la tragédie; comme il en est au fond 
unique acteur. Il n’importe pas que Joas soit un bon ou un mauvais roi, mais qu'il vive 
et qu’il régne, pour que la race de David soit restaurée et que le Messie en naisse.” In 
Racine, Théatre Choisi (Paris: Colin, 1906), pp. 476, 489. 
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hero of the drama. M. G. Mongrédien** and M. L. Dubech,’* opposing 
the interpretation of Joynes, have found in the prophecy a refutation of 
objections to the character of Joad advanced by such followers of the 
anti-clerical tradition of Voltaire as Sarcey.”° 

In support of the contention of the majority of these critics that 
Racine has indeed stressed the future tragedy throughout the play, two 
other facts may be mentioned. The scene of Athalie, the vestibule of the 
Temple, is the same room in which Zacharie was to be stoned to death 
at the command of Joas. Moreover, the presence of Zacharie in the 
play might be explained by Racine’s desire to keep this tragic future 
before the audience; Racine is noteworthy for his practice of dramatic 
economy, and Zacharie, who plays no essential part in the action, was 
introduced without specific Biblical authority.” His presence on the 
stage must constantly remind the spectator of the later tragedy in 
which he was to be the victim of the crimes of Joas. 

Of the reasons advanced to explain these allusions to the future— 
simple maladroitness, a desire to emphasize the virtue of Joad, pathos, 
the idea of the unity of the play in God, obsession with the problem of 
heredity, desire for dramatic contrast and tragic perspective—all, save 





18. “. . . pour ce qui est de l’intérét de la tragédie, il n’est en rien diminué du fait que 
Racine a laissé entrevoir la mauvaise conduite future du petit Joas. Est-il au contraire une 
plus belle preuve que Joad n’agit point par simple ambition personnelle, mais dans le seul 
intérét du Dieu vivant? Voici un grand prétre 4 qui l’avenir se dévoile dans le délire 
prophétique, qui apprend que son fils Zacharie sera un jour la victime de Joas et qui 
cependant n’hésite pas 4 rétablir le méme Joas sur le tréne de ses péres pour sauver la 
race de David. Joad sacrifie ainsi par avance son propre sang au triomphe de son Dieu; 
il s’*immole en son fils et la restauration de Joas par ses soins n’en est que plus belle et 
plus émouvante. Loin d’étre une maladresse, cette partie de la prophétie qui fait du grand 
prétre une victime volontaire constitue incontestablement une source d’intérét dramatique 
nouvelle ajoutée au réle de Joad.” In his Athalie, Paris, Malfére, 1929, pp. 116-17. 

19. “Probléme politique capital: Joas deviendra un mauvais roi. Le sang d’Achab 
Yemportera et il égorgera le propre fils de Joad. Celui-ci le voit, le dit. Mais Joas restauré 
aura renoué la chaine des souverains légitimes indispensables aux destins d’Israél: Joad 
n’hésite pas, il sacrera le mauvais roi nécessaire.” Jean Racine Politique, p. 302. 

20. Of IV, iii, Sarcey writes: “Dans cette scéne, Racine a ramassé toutes les surexcitations 
légitimes ou faetices 4 l’aide desquelles un chef de conspiration ne manque jamais de 
fanatiser, au dernier moment, ceux qu’il envoie se faire tuer pour la cause qu’il a prise en 
mains.” Quoted from Le Temps (6 Oct., 1873) in J. Lichtenstein, Racine, Poéte Biblique, 
Paris, Lipschutz, 1934, p. 141. 

21. The same statement might be made with reference to Mathan. It is evident, however, 
that his réle is analogous to that of GEnone in Phédre and Narcisse in Britannicus. In 
following the Aristotelian rule that the tragic hero must not be wholly evil, Racine contrasts 
an evil counsellor with Phédre, Néron, and Athalie. These villains are made to appear at 
least partially responsible for the crimes of the protagonists, who thus become comparatively 
sympathetic characters. So Mathan, the apostate, is more reprehensible than Athalie, and 
it is he, motivated by personal hatred, who urges her forward, menacing the Temple and 
the life of Joas. It should be noted that this conception of Mathan’s function in the play 
explains, though it does not necessarily justify, Mathan’s account of his own villainy in 
III, iii; the dramatic propriety of this scene cannot be properly discussed here. 
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the first, are compatible with the belief that Athalie forms part of a 
tragic cycle, that it is distinctly linked with later as well as earlier 
portions of that cycle, and that, in this respect at least, it resembles the 
classic drama more closely than any other modern tragedy of com- 
parable fame. 

This emphasis upon the future tragedy of Joas must seem a mistake, 
it appears, only to those who desire to find in Athalie merely the simplest 
sort of struggle between good and evil, ending in the unqualified triumph 
of the former. It is doubtful that the best of tragedy can be constructed 
on this basis; Aristotle’s theory that tragic protagonists must be neither 
wholly virtuous nor wholly evil has been generally accepted. 

Neither, it should be added, can the theory of Sainte-Beuve and Petit 
de Julleville that God is the chief, or sole, actor of the play be accepted 
quite literally; the dramatic interest is centred upon human charac- 
ters, though they are shown to be instruments of the divine Will, and 
it is this interest that makes Athalie a tragedy by arousing pity and 
fear, tragic emotions that would have been impossible if God, or even 
Joad, had been made the protagonist. Consequently, it seems more 
reasonable to judge that God plays a part analogous, after all, to that 
of Destiny in Edipus. 

Racine’s statement in the Préface that the play should, according to 
the rules, have been entitled Joas, suggests that it may be possible to 
consider Joas as the protagonist. If one examines the play while keeping 
in mind its place in the tragic cycle of which it forms a part, the tragedy 
of Joas is, indeed, to be found in Athalie; the physical tragedy, to be 
sure, was not to come until thirty years later, but true tragedy, from the 
standpoint of the religious conception implicit in the play, is not 
ultimately in physical action but in failure to receive divine Grace. 

In this sense, the tragedy of Joas is dramatically unfolded throughout 
the play. This does not imply that the spectator is kept in suspense 
regarding the tragedy; he is assumed to know of it from the first, just 
as he knows from the first that the identity of CEdipus will be discovered, 
or that Athalie will be destroyed. But, throughout the play, the tragedy 
of Joas is made more and more explicit, is made more and more terrible 
to the spectator. 

The background of the tragic cycle is stated, and the future is first 
suggested, in the following dialogue: 

Joad: 
Et comptez-vous pour rien Dieu qui combat pour nous? 
Dieu, qui de Vorphelin protége Vinnocence, 
Et fait dans la faiblesse éclater sa puissance ; 
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Dieu, qui hait les tyrans, et qui dans Jezraél 
Jura d’exterminer Achab et Jézabel; 
Dieu, qui frappani Joram, le mari de leur fille, 
A jusque sur son fils poursuivi leur famille ; 
Dieu, dont le bras vengeur, pour un temps suspendu, 
Sur cette race impie est toujours étendu? 
Josabet : 
Et c’est sur tous ces rois sa justice sévére 
Que je crains pour le fils de mon malheureux frére. 
Qui sait si cet enfant, par leur crime entrainé, 
Avec eux en naissant ne fut pas condamné? 
Si Dieu, le séparanit d’une odieuse race, 
En faveur de David voudra lui faire grace? ... 
Joad: 
Vos larmes, Josabet, n’ont rien de criminel; 
Mais Dieu veut qu’on espére en son soin paternel. 
Il ne recherche point, aveugle en sa colére, 
Sur le fils qui le craint Vimpiété du pére. 
(I, ii, lines 226-40, 265-68) 


The future is again suggested later in the same speech of Joad: 


Grand Dieu, si tu prévois qu’indigne de sa race 

Il doive de David abandonner la trace, 

Qu’il soit comme le fruit en naissant arraché, 

Ou qu’un souffle ennemi dans sa fleur a séché. 

Mais si ce méme enfant, a tes ordres docile, 

Doit étre a tes desseins un insirument utile, 

Fais qu’au juste héritier le sceptre soit remis . . . (lines 283-89) 


Here the tragic irony of the situation becomes evident; knowing the 
future, the spectator perceives that, for Joas, it is a tragedy that the first 
part of Joad’s prayer is not to be fulfilled; his tragedy is that Athalie 
will be crushed and that he will inherit the throne. 
The way has been prepared, in this speech, for the great prophecy: 
Comment en un plomb vil Vor pur s’est-il changé? 
. Quel est dans le lieu saint ce pontife égorgé? 
Pleure, Jérusalem, pleure, cité perfide, 
Des prophétes divins malheureuse homicide. 
De son amour pour toi ton Dieu s’est dépouillé. 
Ton encens a ses yeux est un encens souillé. 
(III, vii, lines 1142-47) 
At last one of the persons of the play shares this knowledge with the 
audience. But the prophecy continues; its first part has shown the place 
of Athalie in the tragic cycle, its second part shows the place of the 








entire tragic cycle in the genesis of Christianity, in the Plan of God. 
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The prayer of Joad has now been reconciled with the future, for here 
the spectator, with Joad, realizes that Joas may be at the same time 
“indigne de sa race” and “un instrument utile.” Another aspect of the 
tragedy of Joas has been revealed. 

The question of heredity, emphasized by M. Dubech, has been sug- 
gested in the speech of Josabet, and it will recur even more emphatically 
in the final curse of Athalie. It remains no more than a suggestion, for 
Joad has denied any absolute fatality to heredity, and, though it appears 
to play some part in the divine Plan, it is not the determining factor. 
Similarly, of course, the curse of Athalie cannot account for the fall of 
Joas; the Plan is not affected by the fact that it coincides dramatically 
with her evil hope. 

Joad, as the Plan was revealed to him in its full magnificence, could 
not, without impiety, have considered even for a moment the death of 
his son, which he had foreseen only a moment before. Josabet, who does 
not realize that evil is a necessary part of the Plan, objects: 

Hélas! d’o% nous viendra cette insigne faveur, 
Si les rois de qui doit descendre ce Sauveur .. . 
(III, vii, lines 1175-76) 
Joad interrupts her speech with an order for the preparation of the 
coronation of Joas. 

In the following scenes, as he questions Joas regarding the duties of a 
king, Joad appears to be trying to reassure himself that his training of 
the child has not been at fault, that he has left nothing undone that 
might have averted the tragic future.” The tragedy of Joas becomes 
constantly more poignant, keeping pace with the tragedy of Athalie, to 
which as has been seen it is implicitly linked. Twice Joas prays for his 
own destruction: 





22. This interpretation, which is consistent with the theories of Mongrédien and Dubech, 
seems to be opposed by Deschanel, who writes: “Ne perdez pas de vue que Joas, qui parle 
ainsi, est fils d’Ochosias. Il est vrai qu'il ne le sait pas. Sur cette bonne parole, le grand 
prétre se prosterne aux pieds de celui qui se déclare prét 4 tuer et & retuer pére, mére, 
grand-mére, si Dieu le veut: on le verra bien tout 4 l’heure. C’est seulement aprés que Joad 
a pris ses siretés de ce cété plus encore que de tous les autres, qu’il déclare enfin et fait 
reconnaitre & tous les Lévites: Un Roi que Dieu lui-méme a nourri dans son Temple.” (In his 
Racine, Paris, Lévy, 1891, II, 240-41). Presumably Sarcey and d’Alembert would have agreed 
with Deschanel, but there seems to be no evidence to support the theory suggested by 
Joynes and tacitly accepted by the critics of Joad that the prophet did not understand and 
remember his own prophecy. Indeed, it seems reasonable to believe, as implied by a note 
in M. R. Morisset’s edition of the play (Paris, Delagrave, 1933, p. 103), that Joad’s ref- 
erence to the story of Abraham and Isaac (IV, v, lines 1436-44) was suggested by conscious- 
ness of his own situation. 
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Joad: 
Ainsi dans leurs excés vous n’imiteriez pas 
L’infidéle Joram, Vimpie Okosias? .. . 
Joas: 
Puisse périr comme eux quiconque leur ressemble! 
(IV, ii, lines 1287-88, 1290) 
Je promets d’observer ce que la loi m’ordonne. 
Mon Dieu, punissez-moi si je vous abandonne. 
(IV, iii, lines 1409-10) 
And the spectator is reminded of the ingratitude that Joas is to show 
during that terrible future tragedy: 
Joas: 
Hélas! de tant d’amour et de tant de bienfaits, 
Mon pére, quel moyen de m’acquitter jamais? 
Joad: 
Gardez pour d’autres temps cette reconnaissance. 
(IV, iii, lines 1323-25) 
Finally, the full tragedy is revealed in explicitly vindictive detail in the 
last speech of Athalie: 
Voici ce qu’en mourant lui souhaite sa mére: 
Que dis-je, souhaiter? je me flatte, j’espére 
Qu’ indocile a ton joug, fatigué de ta loi, 
Fidéle au sang d’Achab, quw’il a regu de moi, 
Conforme @ son aieul, & son pére semblable, 
On verra de David Vhéritier détestable 
Abolir tes honneurs, profaner ton autel, 
Et venger Athalie, Achab et Jézabel. (V, vi, lines 1783-90) 
Thus, at the climax of the play, the tragic cycle, both past and future, is 
again evoked. Moreover, the same speech has emphasized, again, the 
ultimate Plan: 


Impitoyable Dieu, toi seul as tout conduit. (line 1774) 


This speech and the prophecy of Joad, the two dramatic summits of 
the play, are found, therefore, to have the same subject; both integrate 
the drama by showing its place in the tragic cycle, which forms, in turn, 
a part of the Plan: one is the defiant cry of an individual whom it has 
crushed, the other is the vision of its completely devoted servant. 

Athalie, even at the end, is strong—stronger when faced at last by 
pitiless reality than when abused by delusive fears. It is tragic that she 
is visibly destroyed, but it is not less a tragedy that this destruction is 
a necessary preparation of the ruin of Joas, who is fated to re-enact her 
réle. Hubris hastens (Edipus and Creon alike to destruction; between 
Athalie and Joas the parallel is equally striking. 
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Before the curtain falls, there is time for Joas, once more, to state his 
tragedy: Dieu, qui voyez mon trouble et mon affliction, 
Détournez loin de moi sa malédiction, 
Et ne souffrez jamais qu'elle soit accomplie. 
Faites que Joas meure avant qu’il vous oublie. 

(V, vii, lines 1797-1800) 
This time, indeed, there is no irony; he asks to be released from the 
tragic cycle, to die before his crimes. But the Plan will not allow this 
prayer to be fulfilled. 

If the foregoing examination of Athalie as part of a tragic cycle 
appears to result in a somewhat new interpretation of the play, the 
critical comments that have been cited, many of which support this 
conception, must have served to show that this interpretation is not in 
any sense revolutionary. The linking of Athalie to the tragic cycle is 
not to be considered as a primary aim of Racine; it is, rather, an 
important means of which he availed himself in his exposition of the 
divine Plan. This, indeed, is indicated by his remarks at the conclusion 
of the Préface, where he wrote of Joad’s prophecy: 


Je suppose donc qu’il voit en esprit le funeste changement de Joas, qui, aprés 
trente années d’un régne fort pieux, s’abandonna aux mauvais conseils des flatteurs, 
et se souilla du meurtre de Zacharie, fils et successeur de ce grand-prétre. Ce meurtre, 
commis dans le temple, fut une des principales causes de la colére de Dieu contre les 
Juifs, et de tous les malheurs qui leur arrivérent dans la suite. On prétend méme 
que depuis ce jour-la les réponses de Dieu cessérent entiérement dans le sanctuaire. 
C’est ce qui m’a donné lieu de faire prédire tout de suite 4 Joad et la destruction du 
temple et la ruine de Jérusalem. Mais comme les prophétes joignent d’ordinaire les 
consolations aux menaces, et que d’ailleurs il s’agit de mettre sur le tréne un des 
ancétres du Messie, j’ai pris occasion de faire entrevoir la venue de ce consolateur, 
aprés lequel tous les anciens justes soupiroient. 


The tragedy of Joas, like the tragedy of Athalie and the other portions 
of the cycle, is an essential part of the divine Plan, and every allusion to 
the cycle, whether by prophecy or by means of dramatic irony, serves 
to emphasize the subordination to the Plan of the individual actor and 
the individual tragedy. 


Epwin E. WILtIAMs 
Berkeley, California 

















JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU, LES DEIS- 
TES ET LES PASTEURS DE GENEVE 





ty JEUNE savant anglais, M. John Stephenson Spink, a publié 
récemment un ouvrage fort bien fait pour servir d’introduction 4 
un des grands écrits polémiques de Rousseau, Les Lettres écrites de la 
montagne (1764).” 

Il s’agissait pour Rousseau, on s’en souvient, de répondre au Pro- 
cureur général Tronchin qui avait, au nom du “Petit Conseil” de 
Genéve, voulu justifier la condamnation de l’Emile et du Contrat social 
par les autorités de la République. Le débat portait sur deux points essen- 
tiels: le probléme politique et le probléme religieux. 

Le Probléme politique. Les principes du Contrat social, (“souveraineté 
populaire” surtout), étaient subversifs dans un Etat comme Genéve 
dont le gouvernement était celui d’une oligarchie aristocratique; et, dés 
lors, le “Petit Conseil” était dans son droit en défendant la lecture de 
cet écrit et méme en en condamnant la doctrine. Le travail de M. Spink 
non seulement rend trés clair la chose et donne raison 4 Tronchin, mais 
il montre aussi—et c’est ce qui n’avait pas été fait—que Rousseau a 
reconnu tout cela; que Rousseau, d’ailleurs, n’avait pas lu la Constitu- 
tion de Genéve, ou au moins ne l’avait pas lue attentivement au moment 
ou la question de la condamnation avait été discutée d’abord par lui, 
et oll, avec ses amis du parti bourgeois, il avait protesté et finalement 
renoncé a son titre de “citoyen de Genéve.” Il avait compris aprés avoir 
recu les documents nécessaires (qu’il avait demandés 4 son ami De Luc) ; 
alors, changeant de position, il avait cessé de considérer la condamna- 
tion du Contrat social comme injuste selon les lois de Genéve, mais 
il avait suggéré, ce qu’il avait évidemment le droit de faire, que la 
Constitution de Genéve devrait étre révisée selon le principe de souve- 
raineté populaire du Contrat. Comme I’a bien formulé M. Spink: de 
“révolté” Rousseau devint “réformateur.” 

Le Probléme religieux. Celui-ci est intimement associé au probléme 
politique puisque l’adhésion 4 la Confession de foi du clergé de Genéve 
était une condition pour avoir droit au titre de “citoyen.” Or, la Profes- 





1. Jean-Jacques Rousseau et Genéve. Essai sur les idées politiques et religieuses de 
Rousseau dans leur relation avec la pensée genevoise au XVIII® siécle. Pour servir d’intro- 
duction aux “Lettres écrites de la montagne.” Paris, Boivin et Cie, 1934, viii + 324 pp. 
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sion de foi du vicaire savoyard contenait des doctrines qui ne parais- 
saient pas admissibles aux pasteurs de Genéve, disons des doctrines anti- 
chrétiennes. Le probléme religieux est traité par M. Spink avec la méme 
conscience que le probléme politique, mais peut-étre n’a-t-il pas dissipé 
ici tous les malentendus. II y a lieu, croyons-nous, de reconstituer plus 
clairement ce débat. 

Voltaire avait-il raison quand il écrivait 4 Cideville (12 avril, 1756): 
“Genéve n’est plus la cité de Calvin; il s’en faut de beaucoup; c’est un 
pays rempli de vrais philosophes. Le christianisme raisonnable est la 
religion de tous les ministres, et l’adoration d’un Etre supréme, joint 4 
la morale, est la religion de presque tous les magistrats”? Eh bien, non, 
Voltaire n’avait pas raison; mais pour le comprendre il faut se rendre 
compte que les pasteurs de Genéve furent acculés au XVIII° siécle a 
une situation embarrassante et forcés de prendre, vis 4 vis de leurs 
adversaires, ceux qu’on nommait depuis le XVI° siécle les “libertins,” 
une nouvelle position défensive. Quand, au XVI° siécle, ils avaient 
institué le mouvement de la Réforme, ils avaient opposé au principe de 
l’autorité en matiére de dogmes les droits de la conscience individuelle, 
ce qui revenait 4 proclamer (nous n’osons réellement dire appliquer) 
le principe du libre examen. Mais, 4 partir de ce moment, les libertins 
pouvaient leur dire: “Vous étes donc avec nous dés l’instant ot 
lacceptation de tel ou tel dogme est contrdélé par le critére de votre 
raison, de /a raison.” C’est cependant ce que les théologiens protestants, 
et avec eux naturellement les pasteurs de Genéve, ne se sentaient pas 
disposés 4 reconnaitre; et, afin de justifier leur refus de faire cause 
commune avec les libertins, ils se mirent en devoir de chercher un 
argument qui leur permit de se dire encore partisans du libre examen 
en matiére de religion—accepté par eux comme le principe méme du 
protestantisme—et pourtant s’affirmer chrétiens et pas seulement 
déistes. En d’autres termes il s’agissait pour eux de trouver une formule 
qui fit rentrer les dogmes bibliques dans le rayon de la raison humaine. 
Ce fut pour cette raison que tant de doctrines, celles de la Trinité, de 
la transubstantion, de la naissance miraculeuse du Christ, de l’expiation, 
bref toutes ces doctrines qui dressérent si longtemps les chrétiens et 
les mécréants en face les uns des autres, cessérent de passionner les 
théologiens comme elles l’avaient fait jusqu’alors; par une entente 
tacite en quelque sorte, elles passérent a l’arriére-plan; la discussion 
porta de plus en plus, tout entiére, sur la croyance au miracle. Comme 
M. Spink I’a bien mis en lumiére dans deux longs chapitres un peu 
surchargés de citations, ce fut aussi ce qui sépara la théologie de 
Rousseau de celle des pasteurs de Genéve. 
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Les pasteurs genevois acceptaient, en principe, le rationalisme, mais 
leur emploi de la raison en matiére de religion servait 4 deux fins. 
D’abord il servait a établir certains dogmes, qui sont ceux de la religion 
naturelle, ceux du déisme, ceux adoptés par les “philosophes” comme 
Voltaire—et par Rousseau lui-méme dans la premiére partie de sa Pro- 
fession de foi (existence de Dieu, Cause premiére de l’univers, et 
puissance absolue, intelligente, juste, ce dernier attribut entrainant la 
croyance a l’immortalité puisque la justice, qui n’est pas consommée sur 
cette terre, devra l’étre dans l’aprés-vie). Ensuite—et c’est ici la chose 
intéressante—l’emploi de leur raison inspirait aux pasteurs l’argu- 
mentation suivante: Les miracles racontés dans la Bible garantissent le 
caractére sacré de celle-ci; or, si la Bible est bien un livre sacré com- 
ment ne pas reconnaitre que les doctrines qui y sont contenues sont 
inspirés par la Divinité; et dés lors, comment ne pas accepter ces 
doctrines comme vraies? C’est-a-dire, on le voit, le témoignage his- 
torique des miracles doit garantir la vérité de la doctrine chrétienne. 

Ce sont la, pour les théologiens genevois, des raisonnements con- 
vaincants, et sur lesquels ils fondent leur droit de récuser l’accusation 
de socinianisme, ou de déisme des Voltaire et des D’Alembert. 

Il y a ainsi deux rationalismes en présence: Le rationalisme des 
pasteurs ajoutant aux dogmes de la religion naturelle des déistes, de 
Voltaire, de Rousseau, des dogmes spécifiquement chrétiens, ceux de la 
Bible et dont l’acceptation est fondée sur Vhistoricité des miracles des 
Livres saints; et le rationalisme des philosophes qui refusent de recon- 
naitre V’historicité des miracles justement parce que la raison leur 
défend de les accepter comme historiques. Au XVIII° siécle particu- 
liérement, car on y discute tant les idées, il faut prendre bien soin de 
définir les termes; et comme on surprend constamment chez les his- 
toriens de la pensée a cette époque, la confusion entre la philosophie 
des Encyclopédistes et la philosophie en général (qui sont précisement 
sur des points essentiels opposées l’une a l’autre), ainsi on a négligé de 
préciser en quoi le rationalisme des pasteurs de Genéve différait du 
rationalisme des déistes. Il y a 14 tout un domaine ot I’on n’a pas mal 
pataugé, faute de dégager les élements fondamentaux des discussions; 
c’est pourquoi on nous pardonnera d’y insister. D’autres théologiens, 
dailleurs, avaient eu recours déja a l’argument que M. Hazard (dans 
son discours sur l’Abbé Prévost, au tri-centenaire de l’Université Har- 
vard, sept. 1936, reproduit, Rev. Litt. comp., oct. 1936) a ramassé dans 
cette formule: “Le vrai garanti par le témoignage historique.” Et par 
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exemple, nous discernons parfaitement l’argument derriére lequel se 
retranchent les pasteurs de Genéve, dans l’affirmation du théologien 
Regius, un cartésien du XVII° siécle: “Il y a grande différence entre 
prouver le mystére et prouver les motifs de la crédibilité.” La réplique 
des “philosophes” (les miracles ne sont pas historiques) est présentée 
avec grande vigueur par Voltaire dans son Essai sur les moeurs et 
Vesprit des nations (sur le chantier dés 1740, mais publié sous sa 
forme définitive en 1769 seulement): les récits des historiens doivent, 
avant d’étre acceptés, étre soumis au contrdle de la raison.’ Or, le débat, 
considéré de cet angle, était en somme nouveau. Rappelons qu’au XVI° 
siécle quand commenga le conflit entre les libertins et les théologiens, 
Henri Estienne avait publié son A pologie d’Hérodote a titre de pamphlet 
contre les catholiques; il s’agissait pour lui de faire déconsidérer les 
miracles des saints et le culte des reliques en montrant qu’en ajoutant 
foi 4 ces miracles-la, on ajoutait foi 4 des récits autrement plus incroy- 
ables que les plus incroyables d’Hérodote; on voit donc adopté alors, 
comme critére de vérité acceptable, le témoignage historique. Au 
XVIII® siécle on dira—et Bayle avant Voltaire: il n’est pas question 
d’opposer tels historiens 4 tels autres historiens, Egyptiens, Grecs, 
Mahométans, Chrétiens; nous les mesurons tous 4 une commune 
mesure, celle de la raison; les positions sont nettement prises; tout 
revient 4 accepter ou a récuser les miracles de la Bible. 

Cela étant duement établi, il faut en venir 4 la question essentielle 
pour nous, et celle qui a été laissée tout 4 fait dans l’ombre par M. 
Spink: quelle position Rousseau a-t-il prise dans ce débat? Elle est loin 
d’étre claire. Il est trés évident qu’il ne veut pas étre rangé du cété des 
“philosophes,” mais non moins clair qu’il ne se range pas du cété des 
“pasteurs.” Plus concrétement: il adopte le rationalisme des philoso- 
phes, récusant la thése de l’historicité, soumettant les récits des miracles 
au contréle de la raison (les textes qui |’établissent foisonnent dans la 
Profession de foi et dans les Lettres écrites de la montagne); et 
cependant il ne veut pas étre philosophe. La position parait intenable; 
et elle l’est en effet. Les dangers des conséquences de morale matérialiste 
qu’avaient audacieusement formulées certains auteurs comme le baron 
d’Holbach et surtout Helvétius (qu’il récuse directement dans la 
premiére partie de la Profession de foi) sont sans aucun doute ce qui 





2. Voltaire affirme qu’il faut “regarder en pitié toutes les fables dont le fanatisme, l’esprit 
romanesque, et la crédulité ont chargé dans tous les temps la scéne du monde.” (Chap. 
CXCVII, Conclusion.) 
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rendait répugnant a Rousseau l’idée d’étre identifié avec les philosophes. 
La vérité est qu’il a cherché 4 se donner 4 lui-méme comme aux autres 
Villusion qu’il était avec les pasteurs et contre les philosophes. 

Qu’est-ce donc qui a pu lui permettre cette illusion? Plusieurs con- 
sidérations qu’il fait valoir au cours de ces discussions. 

D’abord—évidemment 4 titre de concession aux pasteurs—il recon- 
nait qu’il est impossible de nier absolument Vhistoricité des miracles 
bibliques; car aprés tout qui peut dire, en toute certitude, qu’un fait 
qu’il ne comprend pas et qui est affirmé par un témoin digne de foi ne 
soit pas arrivé? Aucun humain ne peut prétendre que les guérisons 
opérées par Jesus n’aient pas été de vraies guérisons. Soit! D’autre 
part, Rousseau ne retire-t-il pas, en somme, sa concession quand il 
suggére, par ailleurs, qu’il ne peut croire que Dieu ait fait des lois pour 
les violer, et qu’il s’agit donc en réalité de miracles apparents seule- 
ment? 

Une autre considération, qui parait aussi a premiére vue une con- 
cession aux pasteurs, mais en constitue une aussi bien pour les 
philosophes, est que les miracles n’ont, en vérité, qu’une importance 
relative; car si on admet leur historicité dans la Bible il est difficile de 
récuser au moins certains miracles de thaumathurges comme Appolonius 
de Tyane. Cette idée—que les miracles sont en somme de relative im- 
portance—il l’appuie sur cette autre, que Dieu a d’autres moyens de se 
manifester 4 ceux qui le cherchent, bien plus impératifs: la voix du 
ceeur, le sentiment de la divinité valent pour le croyant davantage que 
ces signes purement extérieurs. 

Et ceci améne au point capital: Quand Rousseau insiste tant sur la 
“voix intérieure,” et voit en elle, volontiers, la seule preuve nécessaire & 
la vérité religieuse tandis que la “voix de la raison” est tout a fait 
secondaire (lorsque, méme, celle-ci ne parle pas souvent contre la 
croyance en une Providence—cf. Candide), c’est qu’il veut affirmer 
devant le monde—et essayer de se convaincre lui-méme—que le critére 
principal de sa religion, le sentiment, est tout 4 fait différent de celui des 
déistes, la raison. Ce qu’il y a de malheureux en ceci, c’est que ses 
propres dogmes de la Profession de foi du vicaire savoyard, sont 
eux-mémes fondamentalement rationalistes. Il est inutile de reprendre 
cette démonstration, elle a été faite en détail dans notre Pensée de 
Rousseau (chapitre Profession de foi). Il suffit de rappeler bri¢vement 
que la raison, du propre aveu de Rousseau, lui fournit ses premiers 
dogmes: le monde doit avoir une cause premiére ou métaphysique, une 
cause qui est volonté et intelligence (1’ordre de la nature impose l’adop- 
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tion de ce dernier attribut 4 la divinité). Aprés cela Rousseau arrive au 
dogme de la liberté morale qu’il prétend fonder sur le sentiment, mais 
qui, évidemment, repose sur ce raisonnement que le sentiment de la 
liberté prouve l’existence de cette liberté—raisonnement boiteux, mais 
enfin raisonnement. Il en est de méme du dogme de la bonté divine, 
donné lui aussi comme fondé sur le sentiment intérieur mais auquel il 
arrive par un raisonnement facile 4 formuler, 4 savoir que l’idée de 
divinité implique l’idée de la perfection et celle de la bonté; le raisonne- 
ment est aussi boiteux que le précédent, puisqu’il ne peut s’agir ici que 
de la perfection et de la bonté considérées d’un point de vue humain, et 
que rien ne dit que la perfection d’un autre point de vue que le nétre 
implique la perfection au sens ot nous I’entendons; c’est de l’anthropo- 
morphisme pur (et dont, de nos jours, Maeterlinck a admirablement 
montré le néant). Et ainsi, cela continue: de la bonté divine, Rousseau 
en arrive, grace 4 un nouveau raisonnement, et non par une intuition 
mystique, 4 l’attribut de la justice divine—inséparable de la notion 
humaine de perfection encore—attribut qui a comme corollaire logique 
la croyance a l’immortalité puisque la justice n’existe pas sur la terre 
et qu’elle doit par conséquent étre réalisée aprés cette vie si Dieu est 
parfait et juste. C’est ainsi tout un enchainement d’arguments parfaite- 
ment rationalistes qui se trouvent au point de départ du credo du vicaire 
savoyard—un enchainement ol une métaphysique morale vient s’im- 
miscer constamment dans une métaphysique simplement rationnelle des 
premiers dogmes—et arguments que Rosseau voudrait mettre constam- 
ment au bénéfice de la voix intérieure. 

En tous cas, voila comment il nous semble que Rousseau a pu justifier 
devant les autres et par devers lui-méme son refus d’étre considéré 
comme “philosophe,” ou “socinien” ou “déiste.” Est-ce satisfaisant, 
est-ce convaincant? Non! Aussi, aboutit-il assez piteusement a sa 
fameuse phrase: “Si la vie et la mort de Socrate sont d’un sage, la vie 
et la mort de Jésus sont d’un Dieu.” C’est un cri éloquent du ceeur, mais 
pas un cri de la raison; et, si on veut étre sévére, on dira: c’est jouer 
sur les mots, car alors Jésus n’est plus chrétien dans le sens ot 
l’entendent bien certainement les pasteurs de Genéve, mais dans le 
sens seulement ot peut l’entendre Voltaire méme; “divin” signifie 
seulement “plus touchant” que Socrate; il n’y a plus de différence de 
qualité—du moins Rousseau n’en indique aucune—mais de quantité 
seulement entre les deux grandes figures paienne et chrétienne. 

La conclusion qui s’impose n’est-elle pas que Rousseau est, au fond, 
et malgré ses protestations du contraire, du cété des “philosophes.” On 
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ne peut, d’ailleurs, rappeler trop souvent la confession de l’auteur de la 
Profession de foi faite au Reverend Pére Dom Deschamps, procureur 
des Bénédictins, 4 Saumur, dans une lettre du 12 septembre 1761: 
“Vous étes bon de me tancer sur mes inexactitudes en fait de raisonne- 
ment. En étes-vous 4 vous apercevoir que je vois trés bien certains 
objets, mais que je n’en sais point comparer; que je suis assez fertile en 
propositions sans jamais voir de conséquences; qu’ordre et méthode, 
qui sont vos dieux, sont mes furies; que jamais rien ne s’offre 4 moi 
qu’isolé, et qu’au lieu de lier mes idées dans mes écrits, j’use d’une 
charlatanerie de transitions qui vous en imposent tous les premiers a 
tous vous autres (sic) grands philosophes.” Cet aveu permet presque 
d’affirmer que si Rousseau avait vu bien clair dans ce débat, il aurait 
fini par formuler clairement aussi sa position; c’est a dire qu’il aurait 
franchement admis qu’il se séparait des pasteurs plutét que des 
philosophes. Car Rousseau a été toujours beaucoup plus franc que ses 
adversaires. Par exemple, nous l’avons vu, il a reconnu qu’il n’avait pas 
connu la constitution de Genéve quand il s’était d’abord élevé contre 
la sentence de condamnation des autorités de sa ville natale. Peut-étre 
faut-il ajouter que si Rousseau ne s’est pas prononcé finalement pour les 
philosophes et contre les pasteurs, c’est qu’une fois qu’il efit quitté le 
Val de Travers et dans ses longs errements pour trouver un asile, il 
ne prit plus la plume pour revenir 4 cette querelle. S’il left fait 
d’ailleurs, et qu’en effet il se ft prononcé contre les pasteurs, ¢’aurait 
été toujours pour des motifs rationalistes et fondés sur ce que nous 
avons appelé sa métaphysique morale; car, aprés tout, la “religion 
naturelle” est sa chose, une religion dont tous les hommes, et pas 
seulement une élite privilégiée, doivent pouvoir beneficier; un Dieu qui 
ne serait pas un Dieu de justice ne serait pas digne d’adoration; et il 
ne serait pas un Dieu de justice s’il favorisait certains de ses enfants et 
se désintéressait des autres. Une des idées contre lesquelles Rousseau 
s’est toujours élevé avec le plus de force c’est, non seulement celle des 
peines éternelles, mais celle de toute peine aprés la vie; la solution pour 
laquelle il penchait était que les justes seraient récompensés aprés la 
vie mais que les méchants seraient anéantis—ce qui concilie 4 peu prés 
les idées de justice et de bonté divines.® 





3. Voir & ce sujet un excellent article de Joseph I. Cheskis, “The Problem of Eternal 
Punishment in J.J.R.” in Open Court, Chicago, 1921, xxxv, 141-147. Rousseau, du jour 
ow il a réfiéchi, n’a jamais pu y croire. Il a été tourmenté par ce probléme comme Dante, 
mais celui-ci, étant catholique, acceptait, n’ayant pas le droit de soumettre son credo au 
critére de la raison. 
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Ces derniéres remarques ne sont données, bien entendu, qu’a titre 
d’hypothéses. Revenons en terminant au probléme que nous nous 
étions posé: Comment Rousseau a-t-il pu récuser les philosophes et 
cependant ne pas se rallier aux pasteurs, ou vice-versa récuser les 
pasteurs et cependant ne pas se rallier aux philosophes? II ne faut pas 
dire qu’il l’a fait en ayant recours 4 des sophismes, car sophisme im- 
plique mauvaise foi, mais reconnaissons qu’il n’a pu s’en tirer sans 
subtilités. 

ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylvania 











A RAPPROCHEMENT: M. ANDRE GIDE 
AND LAUTREAMONT 





O NE of the cardinal points in M. André Gide’s doctrine as it is 

expressed in Les Nourritures terrestres (which appeared almost 
simultaneously with Barrés’ Déracinés) is le déracinement, the neces- 
sity of uprooting oneself. This is why he urges Nathanaél to “sortir 
de n’importe ou, de ta ville, de ta famille, de ta chambre, de ta pensée”’; 
this is why he hates the family and everything it stands for. In fact, 
most of his protagonists who are young enough to remain conscious 
of their roots follow Ménalque’s advice: the prodigal son, in M. Gide’s 
rehandling of the biblical story, returns only to help his younger brother 
flee; Lafcadio of Les Caves du Vatican is original because he has never 
known family restraint and, like Racadot,’ owes the interesting murder 
which he commits to his transplantation; finally, Les Faux-Monnayeurs 
opens with Bernard’s flight from the shelter of the paternal roof and is, 
among many other things, the chronicle of three families in the act of 
decaying and falling to pieces. 

Surely M. Gide’s most famous expression of his attitude toward the 
family is the following page: 

Tl y eut un temps ou ma joie devint si grande que je la voulus communiquer,— 
enseigner 4 quelqu’un ce qui le long de moi la faisait vivre. 

Les soirs, je regardais dans d’inconnus villages les foyers, dispersés au jour, se 
reformer.—Le pére rentrait, las de travail; lés enfants revenaient de l’école. La 
porte de la maison s’entr’ouvrait un instant sur un accueil de lumiére, de chaleur 
et de rire, et puis se refermait pour la nuit. Rien de toutes les choses vagabondes 
n’y pouvait plus rentrer, du vent grelottant du dehors——Familles! je vous hais! 
foyers clos; portes refermées; possessions jalouses du bonheur.—Parfois, invisible 
de nuit, je suis resté penché vers une vitre, 4 longtemps regarder la coutume d’une 
maison, Le pére était 1a, prés de la lampe; la mére cousait; la place d’un aieul 


restait vide; un enfant, prés du pére, travaillait;—et mon coeur se gonflait du désir 
de l’emmener avec moi sur les routes. 


Le lendemain je le revis, comme il sortait de l’école; le surlendemain je lui 
parlai;—quatre jours aprés il quitta tout pour me suivre.—Je lui ouvris les yeux 
devant la splendeur de la plaine; il comprit qu’elle était ouverte pour lui. J’enseignai 





1. “Le déracinement contraignant Racadot 4 Voriginalité: on peut dire, en souriant, que 
cest 1a le sujet de votre livre.” (from M. Gide’s delightful review of Les Déracinés re- 
printed in Prétextes, p. 54). 
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donc son Ame a devenir plus vagabonde,—joyeuse, enfin—puis 4 se détacher méme 
de moi, a connaitre sa solitude.” 


It is particularly interesting to compare this quotation with a passage, 
unfortunately too long to quote in its entirety, from that mine of sources 
for so many avant-garde tendencies in contemporary literature and art, 
Les Chants de Maldoror by the Comte de Lautréamont (Isidore Du- 
casse).* Maldoror, the fiendish projection of the author’s personality, 
sees Mervyn, a sixteen-year-old English lad, for the first time at the 
corner of the rue Vivienne and the rue Colbert and follows him to his 
home. There “celui qui a tout renié, pére, mére, Providence, amour, 
idéal, afin de ne plus penser qu’ lui seul, s’est bien gardé de poursuivre 
les pas qui précédaient.” Inside, “le fils de famille,” emotionally upset 
by having been stalked in the street, is surrounded by his father, mother 
and younger brothers all of whom attempt, with salts and cold water, 
to bring him back to himself. Meanwhile Maldoror watches everything 
from behind a door; “maintenant, il connait le caractére des habitants 
de l’hétel, et ne désire pas en savoir davantage. Il a inscrit dans un 
calepin le nom de la rue et le numéro du batiment.” He then writes 
Mervyn a letter in which he says: “Jeune home, je m’intéresse 4 vous; 
je veux faire votre bonheur. Je vous prendrai pour compagnon, et nous 
accomplirons de longues pérégrinations dans les iles de l’Océanie,” and 
fixes a rendezvous on the Pont du Carrousel. After another interior 
scene in which the whole family, around the dinner table, tries in vain 
to discover why Mervyn is so languid and dreamy of late, Mervyn 
writes a long, interested reply to Maldoror’s letter. Finally, they meet 
on the bridge and as Mervyn joyously greets his “soutien précieux dans 
les futures adversités,” Maldoror throws the youth into a sack which 
he is carrying, knocks it several times against the parapet and then 
gives it to a butcher who is going by on his cart, telling him that the 
sack contains a mangy dog which he should kill as soon as possible. 
Just as the butcher is about to bring his hammer down on the sack he 
becomes suspicious, examines its contents and frees Mervyn who goes 
home. Eventually, however, he is picturesquely killed by his enemy 
who, perched on the colonne Vendéme, hurls him against the déme of 
the Panthéon. Such a brief summary omits, of course, the purely lyrical 
“strophes,” the preposterous and yet often shockingly beautiful similes 
and all the other characteristics of Lautréamont which give to the epi- 
sode its peculiar quality. 





2. Les Nourritures terrestres, Gallimard, 1921, pp. 72-73. 
3. In the edition of Giuvres Complétes, Au Sans Pareil, 1927, pp. 306-336. 
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Had the sixth canto of Maldoror been written in the past ten or 
fifteen years, as the uninformed reader might well suppose, this passage 
would now be interpreted as a rather vicious Surréaliste parody of M. 
Gide, and Maldoror would be identified with the Ménalque of Les 
Nourritures and the Edouard of Les Faux-Monnayeurs. The “foyer 
clos” is pictured here in some detail; Maldoror like Ménalque is 
tempted by the very fact that “toutes les choses vagabondes” are so 
rigorously excluded from the bosom of the family which he watches 
stealthily from the outside. He too plots to break up the family and 
promises to initiate the youth to strange lands and to teach his soul “a 
devenir plus vagabonde.” Maldoror’s promises have the desired effect, 
and in this case also, as soon as Mervyn has learned to depend upon 
him, he teaches him, with his characteristic brusque brutality, “a se 
détacher méme de moi, a connaitre sa solitude.” 

Les Chants de Maldoror were first published in their entirety in 1869, 
the year of M. André Gide’s birth. In his diary, under the date of No- 
vember 23, 1905, M. Gide notes: 


Je viens de lire . . . l’extraordinaire Vl® chant de Maldoror. Par quel hasard ne 
le connaissais-je pas encore? J’en suis 4 me demander si je ne suis pas encore 
le seul & l’avoir remarqué. . . . 

Voila qui m’exalte jusqu’au délire. D’un bond il passe du détestable 4 l’excellent. 
Prodigieux, l’échange de lettres entre Maldoror et Mervyn—la peinture de la salle 
& manger familiale, la figure du commodore, . . .* 


But he does nut mention another passage, this time in the first chant; 
which M. Gide may possibly have read at an earlier date. It might be 
considered a first rough draft of the Maldoror-Mervyn episode: 


Une famille entoure une lampe posée sur la table: 

—Mon fils, donne-moi les ciseaux qui sont placés sur cette chaise. 

—Ils n’y sont pas, mére. 

—Va les chercher alors dans l’autre chambre. Te rappelles-tu cette Epoque, mon 
doux maitre, ot nous faisions des voeux, pour avoir un enfant, dans lequel nous 
renaitrions une seconde fois, et qui serait le soutien de notre vieillesse? 

—Je me la rappelle, et Dieu nous a exaucés. Nous n’avons pas & nous plaindre de 
notre lot sur cette terre. Chaque jour nous bénissons la Providence de ses bienfaits. 
Notre Edouard posséde toutes les graces de sa mére. 

—Et les miles qualités de son pére. 

—Voici les ciseaux, mére; je les ai enfin trouvés. 

Il reprend son travail. . . . Mais, quelqu’un s’est présenté 4 la porte d’entrée, et 
contemple, pendant quelques instants, le tableau qui s’offre 4 ses yeux: 

—Que signifie ce spectacle? Il y a beaucoup de gens qui sont moins heureux que 





4. CEuvres Completes, IV, 561 (“Le commodore” is Mervyn’s father). 
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ceux-la. Quel est le raisonnement qu’ils se font pour aimer |’existence? Eloigne-toi, 
Maldoror, de ce foyer paisible; ta place n’est pas ici. 
Il s’est retiré! 


Father, mother and child, however, immediately become restless, all 
seized by some inexplicable panic. Dire forebodings fill the heavy at- 
mosphere. The father tells the story, punctuated by the refrain, 
“Jentends dans le lointain des cris prolongés de la douleur la plus 
poignante,” of a hideous vampire, abhorred of men, condemned to 
wander forever aimlessly, accompanied by horrible nightmares. Then 
Maldoror, apparently invisible, speaks cajolingly to Edouard: 

Ange radieux, viens 4 moi; tu te proméneras dans la prairie, du matin jusqu’au 
soir; tu ne travailleras point. Mon palais magnifique est construit avec des murailles 
d’argent, des colonnes d’or et des portes de diamants. Tu te coucheras quand tu 
voudras, au son d’une musique céleste, sans faire ta priére. Quand, au matin, le 
soleil montrera ses rayons resplendissants et que l’alouette joyeuse emportera, avec 
elle, son cri, 4 perte de vue, dans les airs, tu pourras encore rester au lit, jusqu’ & 
ce que cela te fatigue. Tu marcheras sur les tapis les plus précieux; tu seras constam- 


ment enveloppé dans une atmosphére composée des essences parfumées des fleurs 
les plus odorantes.* 


But Edouard repulses him as he kneels with his parents for the evening 
prayer; henceforth Maldoror’s enticements alternate with the prayer 
and the child’s replies: 


—Quand méme ton palais serait plus beau que le cristal, je ne sortirais pas de 
cette maison pour te suivre. Je crois que tu n’es qu’un imposteur, puisque tu me 
parles si doucement, de crainte de te faire entendre. Abandonner ses parents est une 
mauvaise action. Ce n’est pas moi qui serait fils ingrat. Quant 4 tes petites filles, 
elles ne sont pas si belles que les yeux de ma mére. 


The struggle is too much for him, however: “Meére, il m’étrangle . . . 
Pére, secourez-moi. . . . Je ne puis plus respirer. . . . Votre bénédiction!” 
With that, Edouard dies in convulsions and his mother with him. The 
episode closes with this revelatory explanation of Maldoror’s action: 
Il s’était dit, devant le tableau qui s’offrit 4 ses yeux, qu’il ne supporterait pas cette 
injustice. S’il est efficace, le pouvoir que lui ont accordé les esprits infernaux, ou 
plutét qu’il tire de lui-méme, cet enfant, avant que la nuit s’écoule, ne devait plus 
étre.* 
Maldoror’s demoniacal behavior, then, is clearly the result of an intense 
hatred of familles, portes refermées, possessions jalouses du bonheur. 





5. This might almost be taken from one of the rondes in Les Nourritures. Notice “la 
prairie” and remember: “Je lui ouvris les yeux devant la splendeur de la plaine; il comprit 
qu’elle était ouverte pour lui” of M. Gide. 

6. The complete text is found in the @uvres Completes, pp. 85-92. 
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As M. Gide was to do in Les Nourritures, he pictures the family quietly 
gathered around the evening lamp, the father reading, the mother sew- 
ing, the boy doing his lessons. 

It is much less likely that Lautréamont furnished the source for one 
of the main themes of Les Nourritures terrestres than that this rap- 
prochement illustrates a simple rencontre. M. Gide was probably not 
wrong in thinking that he was the first to notice the Mervyn episode— 
this is, to appreciate it with the eyes of a connaisseur; for as he himself 
said in his apology of influence in literature, “L’influence ne crée rien: 
elle éveille.”” 


Justin O’BRIEN 
Columbia University 





7. Prétextes, p. 32. 











A DANTE NOTE: HELIOTROPIUM 





@ HIs letter to the Princes and Peoples of Italy’ Dante makes this 
statement: 
Et nos gaudium expectatum videbimus, qui diu pernoctitavimus in deserto, 


quoniam Titan exorietur pacificus, et iustitia, sine sole quasi eliotropium* hebetata, 
cum primum iubar ille vibraverit, revirescet. 


Dr. Paget Toynbee, in his note on Heliotropium,’ remarks: “Dante 
no doubt had in mind, not the plant (otherwise known as solsequium, 
‘turnsole’), to which the expression hebdetata, ‘dulled’, ‘dimmed’, could 
hardly be applied, but the gem heliotropium or heliotropia, whose 
properties when exposed to the sun in certain conditions are described 
in the old lapidaries, and in the mediaeval dictionaries of Papias, 
Uguccione da Pisa, and Giovanni da Genova.” 

Dr. Toynbee had previously discussed the question more fully in a 
special note on heliotropium in his Dante Studies and Researches (New 
York, E. P. Dutton and Co., 1902, pp. 267-9) and had come to the same 
conclusion, namely that the reference is to the gem and not to the plant. 
Witte,* followed by Latham® and Kannegiesser,® agree on following 
the old translation, wrongly attributed to Marsilio Ficino,’ and take 
heliotropium to mean “winter solstice.”” There seems to be no reason, 
however, why one should hesitate to accept the translation of Torri,* 
Fraticelli,® and Monti,”° who take heliotropium to mean the plant. 

As for the translation of heliotropium as “winter solstice,” I think 
we can safely discard it. In the first place, as Dr. Toynbee states: “no 





1. Universis et singulis Ytalie Regibus et Senatoribus alme Urbis, Epist. V. 3 (p. 420 
in ed. Flor.) 

2. quasi ad hel. (Fraticelli)-; quasi ut hel. (Oxford). 

3. P. Toynbee, Dantis Alagherii Epistolae, Oxford, 1920, p. 47. 

4. J. H. F. K. Witte, Dante-Forschungen, Heilbronn, Gebr. Henninger, 1874-1879, I, 496-7. 

5. C. S. Latham, A Translation of Dante’s Eleven Letters, The Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1892, pp. 133-4. 

6. Dante Alighieri’s prosaische Schriften, uebersetzt von K. L. Kannegiesser, Leipzig, 
Brockhaus, 1845, part II, p. 175. 

7. “Alcuni supposero, ma senza alcun fondamento, l’antico traduttore essere Marsilio 
Ficino.” Le Epistole di Dante Alighieri, con traduzione italiana e illustrazioni di Pietro 
Fraticelli (in vol. III of Opere Minori, 5a ed., Firenze, Barbéra, 1879, p. 438, note 2). 

8. Epistole di Dante Allighieri, edite e inedite, per cura di Alessandro Torri, Livorno. 
Vannini, 1842, p. 20. 

9. Op. cit., p. 441. 

10. Le Lettere di Dante, ed. Arnaldo Monti, Milano, Hoepli, 1921, p. 96, note. 
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other instance is known of the use of heliotropium in the sense of 
‘winter solstice’.”** The plant was called heliotropium because it was 
known to bloom in the summer solstice, as Isidor of Seville explains: 


Heliotropium nomen accepit primo quod aestivo solstitio floreat, vel quod solis 
motibus folia circumacta convertat. Unde et a Latinis solsequia nuncupatur.” 


Papias repeats what Isidor says and adds the etymology of the word: 


Heliotrophium nomen haerba accepit: quod aestivo solstitio floreat; et quod solis 
motibus folia circumacto conuertat; unde a latinis solsequia dicitur . . . helios 
#Acos graece sol tropos pores conuersio.” 


The same etymological explanation is given by Uguccione da Pisa who, 
speaking of elyos, says: “Item componitur cum tropos quod est con- 
versio.”"* And Giovanni da Genova repeats Uguccione’s words: “Ab 
helyos quod est sol et tropos quod est conversio dicitur hoc heliotro- 
pium.”*° 

The writer of the translation referred to by Witte may have had in 
mind this etymology without keeping in mind that the heliotrope 
aestivo solstitio floreat. The meaning we get by “winter solstice” is too 
far-fetched for a passage the meaning of which we shall show to be 
practically self-evident. We can hardly accept here Mr. Latham’s state- 
ment that Dante: “may have considered the etymology of the word so 
plain as to justify his use of it with a meaning that no other writer had 
given it.””° 

There is no reason to suppose that the plant was hardly known at 
the time of Dante, as Witte claims.’ I have examined the lapidaries to 
which Dante was likely to have access and have found the plant spe- 
cifically mentioned in conjunction with the gem in seventeen out of 
nineteen instances.** The properties of this plant are described alike by 
Isidor of Seville, Uguccione da Pisa, and Giovanni da Genova. In 





11. Dante Studies and Researches, ed. cit., 1, 268. 

12. Isidori Etymologiarum, Lib. XVII, ix, 37; ed. Lindsay. 

13. Papias, Vocabularius. Venice, Andreas de Bonetis, MCCCCLXXXV. Die ultimo 
Iunii. fol. k [viii] recto. (For edition see Hain, 123709, Catalogue of books printed in the 
XVth century in the British Museum, Part V [1924] p. 361.) 

14. Uguccione da Pisa, Magnae Derivationes, photograph of Oxford Bodleian MS. 626, 
fol. 50, verso. 

15. Summa quae vocatur Catholicon, edita a fratre Joanne de Janua (Lexicon, quinta 
pars), Venetiis, 1497. 

16. Op. cit.; p. 134 note. 

17. “der neue Interpret dagegen denkt unbegreiflicher Weise an die, zu Dante’s Zeiten 
schwerlich bekannte, Blume Heliotrop.” Op. cit., I. 497. 

18. In addition to the works previously mentioned cf. : 

(1) Albertus Magnus, Lib. II Mineralium, Tr. II, Cap. V (ed. Borgnet, vol. 5). 
(2) Marbodus, De Gemmarum Lapidumque Pretiosorum Formis, in Migne, Pat. Lat. 
vol. 171. 
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addition to the definition given above, Isidor adds: “Nam et sole 
oriente flores suos aperit, idem se reclaudit cum sol occubuerit.” (loc. 
cit.) Uguccione in his definition continues: “. . . et dicitur eliotropium 
quaedam herba quae solis motibus folia circumacta convertat. Unde 
et a latinis solsequium dicitur. nam et sole flores suos aperit et in sero 
claudit cum sol occumbit.” (loc. cit.) And Giovanni da Genova: “. . . 
quaedam herba, quae solis motibus folia circumacta convertat. unde a 
latinis solsequium dicitur. nam et sole oriente flores suos aperit, vero 
claudit cum sol accubuerit.” (loc. cit.) 

It is true that in the lapidaries we find that the gem heliotrope, when 
placed in water, affects the light of the sun. But there is no mention 
anywhere that the gem becomes “dulled” or “dimmed,” as Dr. Toynbee 
states. Pliny says of the gem: “causa nominis, quoniam deiecta in vas 
aquae, fulgore solis accidente, repercussu sanguineo mutat eum... .”” 
Albertus Magnus likewise says: 


Eliotropia lapis est viridis fere smaragdo similis, respersus sanguineis guttis. Hunc 
eliotropiam dicunt esse vocatum necromantici, qui est gemma Babylonensis: quia si 
ungatur succo herbae eiusdem nominis, et in vas aqua plenum remissus, facit 
sanguineum solem videri sicut si pateretur eclipsim. Cuius causa est: quia totam 
aquam ebullire facit in nebulam, quae inspissando aerem impedit solem videri .. . 
(loc. cit.) 


Marbodus, whose Liber de Gemmis served as the source for most of 
the Old French” and Anglo-Norman” lapidaries, says of this gem: 


Ex re nomen habens est eliotropia gemma, 
Quae solis radiis in aqua subjecta vacillo, 
Sanguineum reddit mutato lumine solem, 
Eclipsimque novam terris effundere cogit. 
Denique post modicum vas ebullire videbis, 
Aspergique foras subitae scaturiginis imbrem, 
Ut fit cum nimbis distillat turbidus aer.” 


Coming down to Dante’s own times, the /ntelligenza says of eliotropia: 
“ne l’aqua stando ’I sol par lividigno.”** 


It would be useless to quote the many versions of the lapidaries in 
Old French and mediaeval dialects. I have found no instance in which 





(3) C. Iulii Solini, Polyhistor, ex editione C. Salmasii, accurante M. A. Goezio, Lipsiae 
1777, cap. XXVII. 36. 
(4) L. Pannier, Les Lapidaires francais du moyen age, ed. G. Paris, Paris, 1882. 
(5) P. Studer and J. Evans, Anglo-Norman Lapidaries, Paris, Champion, 1924. 
19. Nat. Hist. Lib. XXXVII. 10. 60, ed. C. Mayhoff. 
20. Cf. Pannier, op. cit., p. 15. 
21. Cf. Studer and Evans, op. cit., pp. xiii ff. 
22. Op. cit., see elitropia. 
23. Die Intelligenza, herausgegeben von Dr. Paul Gellrich, Breslau, 1883, no. 39. 
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the gem is affected by the light of the sun—it is always the light of the 
sun that is affected by the gem. The comparison would have but little 
meaning if we accept the word heliotropium to mean the gem rather 
than the plant. 

As for the appropriateness of the word hebetata to the plant (which 
Paget Toynbee questions) it is true that the peculiar qualities of the 
English term used to translate it, viz. dulled, dimmed, make the phrase 
incongruous: but that is due to the choice of the English equivalent 
and not to the force of the Latin original which merely signifies weak- 
ened, so that we find it used not only as meaning: devoid of light, but 
also as signifying devoid of taste and devoid of smell, and as such 
applied to plants (see lexica s.v.). Far from its being inappropriate I 
should say that it is here very fitting, for by it the idea of weakening is 
made applicable to the plant but above all to justice. I should rather say 
that the inappropriateness comes in when we interpret heliotropium as 
stone, as the word revirescet shows. For just as the heliotrope revives 
when the sun of light dawns, so will justice bloom again when the sun 
of justice arises. This connection is lost when the object of the simile 
is taken to be a stone which cannot revirescere. 

Dante’s meaning is clear: The sun of peace (the emperor) will rise 
out of the darkness of the night (i.e. out of the vacancy of the im- 
perial throne), and Justice which, during this absence,—i.e. in “the 
night spent in the desert,” had become inactive (just as the heliotrope 
does when the sun goes down and its petals fold in), will bloom again 
(revirescet) as soon as the first rays of this peace-bearing Sun will 
appear on the horizon. 

It is also interesting to note that Isidor of Seville (cf. op. cit. XVI. 
vii. 12), Uguccione da Pisa, and Giovanni da Genova make the dis- 
tinction between heliotropium the plant and heliotropia the gem. Dante 
uses eliotropia where the reference is clearly to the gem (Inf. XXIV. 
93) and heliotropium in this case. 

The source which best explains the passage in question is evidently 
the following from Isidor of Seville: 

Heliotropium nomen accepit primo quod aestivo solstitio floreat, vel quod solis 


motibus folia circumacta convertat. Unde et a Latinis solsequia nuncupatur. Nam 
et sole oriente flores suos aperit, idem se reclaudit cum sol occubuerit.™ 


VINCENZO CIOFFARI 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 





24. Loc. cit. Cf. the corresponding passages in Uguccione da Pisa and Giovanni da Genova. 



































ANTOINE MEILLET, 1866-1936 





_ death of Antoine Meillet, which occurred on the twenty-first of 
September, 1936, in his country-place of Chateau-Meillans, De- 
partment of Cher, was felt as a personal loss by the scholars of the world. 

M. Meillet was born in Moulins in 1866. “Agrégé de grammaire” in 
1889, he succeeded his master Ferdinand de Saussure two years later, 
1891, at the Ecole des Hautes-Etudes, at the age of twenty-five. He 
received his Doctorat és lettres with a thesis Sur l’emploi du génitif- 
accusatif en vieux-slave, in 1897. This was a new departure in 
the study of Indo-European which was generally limited to Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin and Germanic; in 1903 Meillet added Armenian with his 
Esquisse de la grammaire comparée de l’arménien classique. He en- 
larged and reenforced these studies by his Etudes sur l’etymologie et le 
vocabulaire du vieux-slave, 1902-1905; his Grammaire polonaise, 1922; 
his Slave commun, 1924, 2° éd. 1934, the indispensable handbook in 
this field; and his Armenische Elementarbuch, 1913. Then he practically 
covered the whole field of Indo-European with authoritative books on 
all parts of the domain. His Grammaire du vieux-perse, 1915; studies 
Sur les Gathas de Avesta, 1925; Apercu d’une histoire de la langue 
grecque, 1913; Les Origines indo-européennes des métres grecs, 1923; 
Traité de grammaire comparée des langues classiques, in collaboration 
with J. Vendryes, 1925, 2° éd. 1927; Quelques Innovations de la décli- 
naison latine, 1906; Esquisse d’une histoire de la langue latine, 1928; 
and in collaboration with A. Ernout: Dictionnaire étymologique de la 
langue latine, 1932; Caractéres généraux des langues germaniques, 
1917—all these showed him a master in all these fields and built his 
undisputed leadership in the general domain of Indo-European which 
he exercised by his Introduction a V’étude comparative des langues indo- 
européennes, whose seven editions from 1903 to 1934 have constantly 
kept abreast of all advances in Indo-European and General Linguistics. 
We may truly say that only A. Meillet, with his mastery over the dif- 
ferent parts of the field, could have written this incomparable synthesis. 

It must not be supposed that in contradistinction to all great inno- 
vators he found at once full recognition. Yet he gradually reached the 
place of eminence that was due to him. At forty, in 1906, he was given 
a chair at the Collége de France and became a member of the Institut 
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in the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres in 1924. He rose 
to the high rank of Commandeur de la Légion d’Honneur, and received 
in 1936 the Grand Prix Osiris of 100,000 francs which is the highest 
reward given by the Institut de France. He was a Doctor honoris causa 
of many European universities, including that of Berlin, and member 
and director of many institutes and learned societies. 

A life of such power and varied interests is not easily summarized. 
If, however, outside his many achievements in his various fields of 
research, we should want to know what was his outstanding contribution 
to culture and the general outlook on man and society, perhaps we might 
say that by his establishing definitely the connection between linguistic 
and social factors he opened new and rich prospects for both disciplines 
and, in general, for the history of man as a social being. 

Although brought up under his master de Saussure in the school of 
the neo-grammarians whose view of linguistics was that it is a closed 
domain in which every event can and must be explained from linguistic 
principles, the most important of which is the constancy of phonetic 
laws, he had gradually realized that the history of a language was con- 
ditioned by the spiritual, social, political history of the people. His 
solutions of many baffling problems through this new approach are 
famous. This social aspect of language, which he considered as funda- 
mental, gave him an original and unique position in regard to what one 
might call the philosophy of language. The value and interest of a lan- 
guage was for him in direct relation to that of the civilization of which 
it is the vehicle, and consequently he was not in favor of the revival of 
the small vernaculars and the attempt made to give them a dignity and 
importance equal to that of the great languages of civilization. 

This view acquired particular importance and became the subject 
of much discussion in the period after the World War and after the 
publication of his book enlightening the general public about these 
questions: Les Langues dans Europe nouvelle (first edition in 1918, 
second in 1928). Yet, on the other hand, he was very much interested 
in dialectology and a great admirer and user of the linguistic atlases 
which, beginning with that of Gillieron, aim at giving a complete pic- 
ture of the linguistic reality in a given country. In his opinion, the dialec- 
talization of a given tongue was due, in part, as far as social factors were 
concerned, to the linguistic heredity in the form of speech habits of the 
people adopting that tongue. In his book on the Caractéres généraux 
des langues germaniques, 1917, the characteristic transformations of 
vowels and consonants in Germanic were explained as due to the sub- 
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stratum of a native population having adopted the Indo-European lan- 
guages of a conquering aristocracy. 

Thus did Antoine Meillet’s thought transcend the pure realm of 
linguistics which he, more than any other, contributed to integrate into 
the general knowledge of man. And yet, all this does not give a complete 
picture of his power; a great thinker, a profound scholar, he was also a 
great leader, the creator of the flourishing French linguistic school which 
counts such a number of remarkable scholars. Any one who attended 
the meetings of the Linguistic Society of Paris, over which he presided 
with unparalleled dignity, authority and competence, and which were 
frequented by so many distinguished scholars, most of them his former 
pupils, could not help being struck by the atmosphere of respect, affec- 
tion and good fellowship that prevailed. At the end of each discussion 
M. Meillet would rise, sum up the different arguments, outline the results 
with a clearness and sense of relative value which was admirable and 
contributed much to make these meetings pleasant and stimulating. 

No less effective was his direction of the Bulletin de la Société de 
Linguistique de Paris, some of whose numbers were entirely written 
by him, and which gave an authoritative and penetrating account of 
every new publication in the enormous field of linguistics and related 
domains. 

Professor Meillet was quick to see in new ideas, like the phonological 
theory of Prince N. Trubetzkoi, or in new discoveries, like that of 
the Hittite or of the Tokharian, the interest they could have for the 
general subject of linguistics. This open-mindedness, founded on his 
extraordinary knowledge and intelligence, made of him the ideal leader 
of a science and explains in great part the high standing of the French 
linguistic school. 

In 1930 he came to the United States as visiting professor in Co- 
lumbia University and made a profound impression on students and 
colleagues: all felt admiration for his intellectual force and affection 
for his kindness and incomparable simplicity of manners. 

It is indeed typical of the incessant activity of his mind that the 
discovery of Hittite and its ascertained Indo-European character, com- 
bined with the ideas suggested by his observations in his trip to 
America, should have led him to a new conception of the dialectaliza- 
tion of the Indo-European languages. He conceived of this process as 
stretching over a long period of time. Each one of these languages or 
groups would thus represent a stage in the evolution of Indo-European. 
The Hittite, first detached, would represent the most archaic condition 
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of Indo-European. Then comes a group like the Italo-Celtic, while 
Greek, Indo-Iranian, Balto-Slavonic and Germanic were the last to 
be detached from the common trunk. 

A man and scholar, acclaimed, since the death of Brugmann, as the 
first linguist in the world, he had the good fortune to find the ideal 
companion for his life: a woman of high artistic and linguistic attain- 
ments, who shared with him his moments of relaxation which he found 
principally in music, and could follow him in his linguistic studies, hav- 
ing a remarkable practical knowledge of several of the languages on 
which he worked. Her devotion to him was never greater than when 
the hour of trial came, and contributed greatly to give him that forti- 
tude which excited the admiration of all those who saw him. 

A life given up so completely to one intellectual and disinterested 
object has been swept away, but, as Professor Lucien Tesniére of Stras- 
bourg says in a biographical notice of Professor Meillet, his thought so 
rich and so fruitful continues more vigorous than ever, “for men like A. 
Meillet never die entirely.” 


HENRI F. MULLER 
Columbia University 
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The Dissemination of the Liturgical Drama in France. By Evitu A. WricHT. 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 1936. Pp. 201 + vii. 


C’est un beau sujet. Disons tout de suite que Miss Wright en a fait quelque 
chose. Et cela c’est beaucoup. Car c’est un sujet difficile, impossible méme au 
dire de certains comme E. K. Chambers. Mais Karl Young, plus autorisé, est 
moins dogmatique. I] admet que, si l’espoir de constituer le Stammbaum total 
demeure interdit, il reste la possibilité de reconnaitre, entre tels et tels drames 
liturgiques, des points de contact, des traits de parenté, d’isoler “les centres et 
les lignes de force.” C’est ce que Miss Wright, appuyée par les travaux du 
méme Karl Young et par l’inspiration de Grace Frank, a tenté. En fait, la 
nature méme du drame liturgique autorise un essai de cet ordre car la simplicité 
fonciére de ce genre et son unité rendent d’autant plus significatives, en vue 
d’un classement partiel, les variantes que les productions peuvent présenter. 
Ce drame, commentaire en action, marge illustrée du texte de l’Epitre et de 
l’Evangile, doit y adhérer assez fidélement pour que les moindres particularités 
prennent un intérét parfois révélateur. Nous en donnerons tout de suite un 
exemple que nous empruntons au travail de Miss Wright (p. 38) et qui 
concerne la Visitatio Sepulchri de la cathédrale de Poitiers, telle que la fournit 
un vetustissimum rituale: 


This Visitatio is very short and of an unusual type, containing only two réles, 
those of Mary and an angel. To Mary’s question Ubi est Christus meus? the angel 
responds Non est hic, whereupon Mary opens the sepulchre, crying aloud Surrexit 
Christus, and the whole congregation responds Deo gratias. 

The first sentence of this ceremony is found elsewhere only in texts of the Visiiatio 
from St. Martial of Limoges and from Ripoll, and it was probably transmitted di- 
rectly from St. Martial to Poitiers. The words Surrexit Chrisius may represent the 
antiphon Surrexit Christus et illuxit populo suo, which occurs in texts from Lorraine 
and other parts of the Empire . . . or Surrexit Christus, iam non moritur, found at 
Parma and Bologna. If it be the second, then a possible relation with Italian texts 
may be explained by the influence of the monastery of St. Martial upon both 
Poitiers and various churches of Italy. 


D’aprés ce simple passage il est aisé de voir comme, avec son aspect si simple 
et quasi embryonnaire, le dialogue de la Visitatio de Poitiers entre Marie et 
l’ange est intensément dramatique, de beauté et de force tout élémentaires, 
tout humaines. Mais cela nous avertit aussi, du moins il me semble, que le 
rapport existe ici bien plus probablement entre ce dialogue et |’antienne 
Surrexit Christus, iam non moritur qu’avec l’antienne S.Ch., illuxit populo suo. 
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Car, dans l’esprit et le sens du dialogue de Poitiers, la grande affaire pour la 
Vierge, pour la mére, c’est de savoir que son fils n’est pas mort. A cété du iam 
non moritur qui soulage cette grande angoisse, le illuxit populo suo, si beau 
qu’il soit, fait l’effet d’une élaboration didactique. Ainsi, sans raffiner indfiment 
sur l’analyse, on verra que l’Esprit de la Visitatio de Poitiers revit bien plus 
fortement dans la Lettre de la seconde antienne que de la premiére. C’est du 
cété de Parme et de Bologne bien plutét que de Reichenau et de Kloster- 
neuburg, qu’a di émigrer, 4 un certain moment, la Visitatio de Limoges- 
Poitiers. Et ici l’analyse “littéraire,” si on ose dire, rejoint la plus grande 
probabilité historique car les points de contact fonctionnel entre Limoges- 
Poitiers et l’Italie sont un fait constant. 

La probabilité historique, l’étude des contacts fonctionnels entre les centres 
religieux qui ont fourni des drames liturgiques, vient au premier plan des cing 
chapitres ordonnés et nourris que Miss Wright consacre aux provinces de 
Bourges (assez étrangement placé dans le chapitre sur Southern France), 
Tours, Rouen, Reims et Sens. Au sein de ces provinces écclésiastiques, les 
moustiers ou églises, cathédrale en téte, entretenaient des relations fonction- 
nelles ou spirituelles qui, surtout dans le cas des monastéres bénédictins, 
s’étendaient parfois fort loin hors de la région et hors de France. A la lumiére 
du fait historique de ces contacts entre centres religieux l’auteur étudie, 
province par province, le fait littéraire, c’est-a-dire les contacts textuels entre 
les drames liturgiques. Opérant surtout d’aprés la partie répertoire du ma- 
gnifique travail de Karl Young, elle le compléte, en quelque sens, par le fait 
qu’elle fournit ce classement historico-littéraire partiel que le grand chercheur 
américain déclarait possible. Elle procéde avec une modération louable, con- 
sciente des difficultés qui sont la perte d’une masse de mss., le décalage impos- 
sible 4 apprécier entre la composition de tels drames liturgiques et la date 
d’écriture des mss. qui nous les ont gardés; enfin il y a, pour brouiller la 
recherche du fait historique, la part des contacts accidentels et isolés (voya- 
geurs, pélerins) distincts du contact fonctionnel normal. Mais ces difficultés, 
si elles interdisent l’espoir de revues et de conclusions complétes, ne vicient 
pas le principe et le fruit d’une recherche résignée a étre partielle. 

Parmi les faits que signale Miss Wright, nous détachons ceux qui, dans leur 
précision méme; nous semblent avoir le plus de portée large: Le réle important 
des centres bénédictins, les seuls qui en France, parmi les centres monastiques, 
nous aient laissé des drames liturgiques (on observera que, du moins par des 
membres de l’ordre, ce réle s’est encore manifesté, beaucoup plus tard, dans 
le théAtre profane moralisateur) ; le réle créateur de St Martial de Limoges et, 
en général, la fonction intense mais bréve du Midi dans la genése du drame 
liturgique (a rapprocher de ce qui s’est passé pour la poésie lyrique et pour 
Vart appliqué); l’homogénéité particuliére des drames liturgiques provenant 
de la région normande, avec Rouen pour axe (combien cela restera vrai bien 
plus tard pour le théatre comique) ; l’éclat dramatique de la province de Reims, 
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surtout par Laon (cette prééminence de la Champagne 4 la méme époque 
s’affirmant aussi dans la poésie et la fiction courtoise); l’importance de 
Fleury-sur-Loire qui nous a livré en un seul ms. le plus riche répertoire de 
drames liturgiques de toute l’Europe. 

A propos du domaine européen, un défaut—mais point déplaisant—du livre 
de Miss Wright c’est qu’elle est amenée 4 donner plus que son titre ne promet. 
En effet, il lui est impossible de se limiter 4 Vhistoire du drame liturgique 
in France. C’est le propre du moyen Age, avec son ignorance idéaliste des 
frontiéres politiques, de nous jouer de ces tours-l4: nos compartiments géo- 
graphiques ne vont plus. Alors que les rapports de la Normandie avec ]’Angle- 
terre sont relativement clairs (et aussi ceux de Fleury), le contact fonctionnel 
entre Origny sur la Loire et Prague sur la Vitava nous échappe, alors qu’il 
existe des parentés peu contestables entre des drames liturgiques de ces deux 
endroits. Il en est de méme pour Saintes en Aquitaine et Xanten en Basse 
Lorraine. (Mais la possibilité de contacts monastiques entre Xanten, qui vient 
de Ad Sanctos, et Saintes ‘would bear watching’). Ce qu’on peut reprocher 4 
Miss Wright, bien que cela ne soit point vraiment de sa faute n’étant point 
de son sujet, c’est que ses indications sur le cosmopolitisme médiéval sont plus 
apéritives que nutritives. Mais un livre comme celui-ci qui amorce, qui ouvre 
et qui éclaire les questions mémes qu’il ne prétend pas résoudre, c’est bien 
quelque chose. 


Louis Cons 
Columbia University 





Opicinus de Canistris, Weltbild und Bekenntnisse eines Avignonesischen 
Klerikers des 14. Jahrhunderts, mit Beitragen von A. Heimann und R. 
Krautheimer. Von RicHarp SaLomon. London, The Warburg Institute, 1936. 
Textband 348 pp. Tafelband I-XLV. 


These two volumes have considerably increased our knowledge and com- 
prehension of an author until recently totally unknown. Though by no means 
a figure of great relief, yet because of the history of his text, of the strange- 
ness of his personality, and of his relations to the clerical and spiritual life 
of the first half of the fourteenth century, he has aroused the interest of scholars 
to the point of justifying the enlightened labors and expenses of the present 
elaborate publication. 

The identification of Opicinus is the result of studies and researches carried 
on in the last twenty years, but the problems which have recently been solved 
go back two hundred years. For it was Muratori who published in the eleventh 
volume of his Rerum Italicarum Scriptores (1727) a certain Liber de Laudibus 
Civitatis Ticinensis, of unknown authorship and thus ascribed by him to an 
Anonymus Ticinensis. 
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This liber, which is a spirited eulogy of the city of Pavia, belongs to that 
group of literary compositions which in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
set themselves the task of singing the praises of a given commune, of the 
author’s own town. They reflect the civic pride of those Italians who were 
impressed with the glory, the beauty, the wealth of their city as it actually was, 
rather than as it had been in antiquity. Well known examples of this literary 
genre were the “De Magnalibus urbis Mediolani” of Bonvesin de la Riva and 
Michele Savonarola’s “Libellus de Magnificis ornamentis regie civitatis Padue.” 
The qualities of this literary genre repeatedly attracted the interest of scholars, 
some of whom strove, but in vain, to find a name and an author for the booklet 
which in so interesting a manner exalted the city of Pavia. The fruitlessness of 
their endeavors was admitted by Maiocchi and Quintavalle when, with the 
rest of the Scriptores, the Anonymus Ticinensis was re-edited. 

The first step toward the solution of the problem was taken in 1915 when 
Richard Scholz published a Tractatus de preeminentia imperi,? written in 1329 
by a certain Opicinus de Canistris, a very mediocre tract in defense of papal 
temporal supremacy and against the imperial claims to absolute world rule. 

This publication in itself would have afforded no clue to the problem, had 
it not been for the fact that at the time of its appearance the attention of 
scholars had already been drawn to a fourteenth century manuscript of the 
Vatican Library—the Codex Palatinus latinus 1993—a collection of twenty- 
seven large parchment leaves containing maps, human figures, geometrical 
drawings, calendars, zodiacal designs, etc. accompanied by a text which was 
even more cryptic than the figures themselves. There were no explicit indica- 
tions as to the name of the author of this strange collection, but the obvious 
word plays made it clear that it was Opicinus. What, however, removed all 
possible doubt was the biographical sketch which appeared on one of the 
leaves (Tafel 20) and which states that the author of this sketch-book had also 
written the “Liber de Preeminentia Spiritualis imperii” and the “Libellus de 
Descriptione Papie.” The dates, coinciding to the day, further confirmed the 
identification. 

The scholar who first made known the fact that the Anonymus Ticinensis 
(of Muratori) was the author of the papal pamphlet and of Pal. lat. 1993 was 
Faustino Gianani in his book “Opicino de Canistris, l’anonimo Ticinese (Cod. 
Vaticano Palatino latino 1933),” Pavia, 1927. 

While Gianani was working on our author, Richard Salomon was also busy 
deciphering and interpreting the Ms. of Opicinus, and many of his conclusions 
were no doubt rendered fruitless by Gianani’s publication. But as Salomon’s 
work now appears it is in no way a duplication of the Italian scholar’s re- 





1. Rerum Italicarum Scriptores: Raccolta degli Storici italiani ordinata da L. A. Muratori, 
nuova edizione, Citta di Castello, 1903, II, part I. 

2. Richard Scholz, Unbekannte kirchenpolitische Streitschriften aus der Zeit Ludwigs 
des Bayern, Bd. 9 und 10, 1911-1914. 
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searches. While the latter’s interest centers on Opicinus as a contributor to 
the historiography of Pavia and Lombardy, the former has devoted his atten- 
tion to the personality of the man, to his religious beliefs, to his psychological 
vagaries, to his intellectual interests, and to the cultural milieu in which he 
lived. The reproduction of the drawings moreover (Tafelband) is a worthwhile 
addition, and valuable for all those who are interested in the history of art, 
and of its materials. The text which appears alongside of the drawings is not 
always legible even with the aid of a magnifying glass, but all the important 
passages have been transcribed and discussed in the Textband. 

The designs reveal the geographical sites and the celestial phenomena as 
anthropomorphically allegorized. The charts therefore are designed in their 
relation to certain parts of the male and female figures and are articulated 
with human organs and limbs. Most extraordinary parallelisms and signifi- 
cances are thus obtained, which become more puzzling still if we try to interpret 
them, as Salomon would, in the light, or rather in the darkness, of a deranged 
mentality. 

To the interpretation of the many difficulties which he encountered in 
editing and expounding the manuscript, Mr. Salomon has applied the extensive 
and valuable resources of a scholarship which covers cartography, ancient and 
mediaeval, astrology, geography and chronology. He has thus shown us how 
thoroughly mediaeval this contemporary of Petrarch was, and how closely 
bound with the life and practices of the court of Avignon. 

But the side of Mr. Salomon’s study which deals with psychological ques- 
tions seems to me much less valuable. No doubt we have here a strange 
character, with graphic manias, often darkly pessimistic. But who knows where 
caprice ends and sincerity begins? And how can we trust the arbitrary methods 
of a psychoanalytic historiography of literature? The difficulty is further en- 
hanced by the distance which separates the workings of a catholic mind of the 
fourteenth century from the ways of thinking of a modern scholar who is often 
inclined to discover elements of personality in utterances which are but the 
expressions of a religious and moral tradition. 


Dino BIGONGIARI 
Columbia University 





Le Scorpion, symbole du peuple juif dans Vart religieux des XIV*°, XV°, 
XVI° siécles. Par Marcet Butarp. Paris, E. de Boccard, 1935. Pp. 364 + 
L planches. 


A Lanslevillard, dans la Haute Maurienne, a la frontiére franco-italienne, 
se trouve une chapelle décorée de peintures sur lesquelles M. Bulard désire 
attirer l’attention. Elles représentent des scénes de la Passion, et comportent 
toutes un détail commun: deux oriflammes de méme forme et de mémes dimen- 
sions. Le premier étendard, de couleur rouge foncé, porte les majuscules 
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SP QR; lautre, jaune vif, “porte en son milieu un scorpion noir, cantonné 
de quatre signes, noirs aussi, . . . faits de trois traits assemblés en maniére de 
ligne brisée.” M. Bulard reconnait dans ces signes le } épigraphique des Grecs, 
composé ici de trois branches seulement, et il voit 14 l’initiale du mot Sunagoge. 
Quel est le sens de ce terme? Dans les drames religieux qui ont pour sujet les 
derniers jours de la vie de Jésus sur terre, le terme Synagogue représente le 
corps des prétres et des dignitaires qui excita le peuple juif contre le Christ 
(cf. la Passion d’Arnoul Greban) ; mais Synagogue personnifie aussi le peuple 
juif tout entier. C’est encore a l’influence du théatre religieux qu’a recours 
M. Bulard pour expliquer le réle des étendards qui portent la marque de la 
Synagogue et du peuple juif. Il nous dit la vogue dont jouissait le théatre 
religieux en Savoie pendant le XV° et le XVI° siécles. “Enumérer, nous fait-il 
remarquer, les localités ot des drames sacrés ont été mis en scéne, c’est dresser 
la carte des bourgades ou des villages qui se succédent le long de la vallée de 
l’Arc, sur la route par laquelle voyageurs ou pélerins gagnaient le Mont-Cenis, 
le plus fréquenté, en ce temps, des passages entre France et Italie.” La méme 
coincidence se remarque, d’ailleurs, pour la route qui, par Embrun et Brian- 
con, conduit au col du Mont-Genévre. 

La couleur jaune convient 4 Judas et 4 la Synagogue; or ces deux person- 
nages représentaient le peuple juif. C’est ce qui ressort de l’examen d’un 
grand nombre de monuments, d’enluminures, et de piéces du théatre religieux. 
“Le scorpion est l’embléme de la fausseté, trait dominant du Juif, suivant 
notre peintre anonyme et tous ses contemporains sans distinction,” nous assure 
M. Bulard qui nous fait remarquer comment la haine des Juifs a augmenté 
depuis le haut moyen 4ge et a pris, a la fin du XV° siécle, un caractére par- 
ticuliérement violent. Il serait bon, peut-étre, de signaler que c’est justement 
a une époque ot les conditions économiques se transforment, ou la force 
productive de l’argent prend une importance plus grande, oi on essaye par 
tous les moyens de justifier la pratique du prét 4 intérét, que l’animosité des 
Chrétiens contre les Israélites se fait plus vive. 

Le scorpion se présente souvent comme embléme de la Synagogue, et c’est 
aussi a partir de la fin du XIV° siécle l’attribut de la Dialectique personnifiée. 
Mais, “ici encore l’invention artistique a été précédée par la fiction littéraire.” 
C’est dans |’Anticlaudianus d’Alain de Lille qu’on trouve pour la premiére 
fois la Dialectique tenant le scorpion dans une de ses mains. Y-a-t-i] une 
certaine parenté entre ces trois groupes de représentation? Le scorpion est-il 
lembléme commun de la fausseté, de la Synagogue et de la Dialectique per- 
sonnifiées? Malgré la grande habileté dont fait preuve M. Bulard, il vient 
quelques doutes 4 l’esprit et on se demande si l’analogie n’est pas un peu 
forcée. 

Dans la deuxiéme partie de son livre, l’auteur dresse “la liste des monuments 
de l’art religieux ot se rencontre l’embléme du Scorpion.” La troisiéme partie 
étudie l’usage que les artistes ont fait de cette béte venimeuse et les représenta- 
tions qui sont associées a celle-ci. 
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Comme il a été dit au début de ce compte rendu, a l’image du scorpion sont 
associées les lettres S P Q R (Senatus populusque romanus). Il s’agit la d’une 
opposition voulue de deux symboles. Les artistes ont cherché a faire un con- 
traste entre le judaisme et le paganisme, pour indiquer la responsabilité 
partagée que Juifs et Romains ont prise dans la mort du Christ. Pour rendre 
plus frappante la symétrie entre les étendards des Romains et ceux des Juifs, 
on a méme représenté autour du scorpion les quatre lettres S C O R, initiales 
du nom de cet animal, qui forment une réplique aux lettres traditionnelles 
S PQ R. La ressemblance de ces deux abréviations “associe plus étroitement 
encore les deux peuples ainsi désignés: a la similitude des emblémes graphiques 
répond I’affinité des sentiments, la parenté des cceurs.” 

Comme, pour les Chrétiens du moyen ge, le saint empire romain germanique 
était l’héritier du monde romain, les artistes des XV° et XVI° siécles, au lieu 
de se servir des initiales S P Q R, ont représenté l’aigle 4 une ow 4 deux tétes 
sur les étendards destinés 4 rappeler la responsabilité des Romains dans les 
événements de la Passion. 

Il est aussi trés curieux de remarquer, 4 cété d’oriflammes au scorpion, la 
présence d’étendards sur lesquels se détachent soit un croissant, soit un semis 
de croissants. C’est que, dans l’esprit de tous les chrétiens du moyen Age 
finissant, il existait une relation étroite entre les Juifs et les Musulmans contre 
lesquels l’animosité était égale, car on voyait en ces derniers des ennemis 
irréductibles de la Foi et les maitres des Lieux Saints. 

En outre de ces symboles, il faut mentionner la téte de Maure,—représentant 
les gens de race noire que I’Islam a attirés 4 lui et qui font partie des ennemis 
d’origine diverse contre lesquels luttent les défenseurs de la croix—et une sorte 
d’étoile, “faite de sept rayons divergents, tous semblables entre eux, auxquels 
s’ajoute un huitiéme, beaucoup plus développé,” qui pourrait bien étre 
l’embléme des astrologues. Ainsi sont représentés les ennemis multiples de la foi 
chrétienne. 

Ajoutons que le basilic prend parfois la place du scorpion, soit comme 
attribut de la Dialectique personnifiée, soit comme signe distinctif des Juifs 
et des bourreaux du Christ; disons finalement que la chauve-souris, les griffes 
de félin, et le double oiseau se tordant le cou sont encore des représentations 
d’ordre divers du peuple juif. Dans le dernier chapitre de son livre, M. Bulard 
se demande a quelle époque et en quel pays a pris naissance l'image symbolique 
du scorpion. Il nous dit que “les reproductions les plus fidéles de |’animal 
emblématique n’appartiennent pas au début de son histoire, mais au XV° 
siécle déja avancé, et en ce temps a un certain milieu, celui de Florence.” Re- 
tenons aussi une phrase de la conclusion (p. 292): “Le symbolisme du 
temps de Philippe Auguste, ou de Saint Louis est avant tout dogmatique: il 
transpose en figures d’une valeur didactique des articles de foi. C’est au 
contraire un symbolisme moral qui a trouvé dans la silhouette noire et crochue 
de la béte venimeuse son expression adéquate.” 

Le livre que nous avons étudié est une ceuvre de grande érudition et de 
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beaucoup de goit; il est rempli de fines analyses et de subtiles interprétations. 
Il nous montre comment l’étude de l’archéologie et de V’histoire de l’art nous 
permet de comprendre les allusions de la littérature du Moyen Age et, d’une 
facgon générale, de nous représenter l’esprit de ce temps. On verra une fois de 
plus, en particulier, quelle relation il y a entre le théatre religieux du XV° 
siécle et la symbolique dont témoignent les monuments de cette époque. 


MARCEL FRANGON 
Harvard University 





Les Dames des Roches, Etude sur la vie littéraire a Poitiers dans la deuxiéme 
moitié du XVI° Siécle. Par Grorce E. Ditter. Paris, E. Droz, 1936. 
Pp. 205. 

Les dames en question étaient la mére, Madeleine des Roches, née Neveu 
et sa fille Catherine. La mére fut deux fois veuve; la fille, belle et courtisée, 
resta fille. Toutes deux moururent de la peste le méme jour, en l’an de grace— 
et de peste—1587. Madeleine avait environ 65 ans et sa fille 45. 

De bonne souche poitevine et basochienne, ces dames étaient des Femmes 
Savantes. Elles ont laissé des éuvres dont M. Diller fait (pp. 75-86 et 155- 
167) la description, la chronologie et l’inventaire, publiant aussi 6 piéces 
inédites de Catherine. L’étude de M. Diller 4 ce sujet est faite avec goiit et 
se lit avec fruit (pp. 87-151). Il est curieux de voir les différences de sensi- 
bilité entre ces deux femmes de formation intellectuelle trés semblable et qui 
s’adoraient. La mére dont la vie, 4 tout prendre assez paisible, fut traversée 
de deuils, maladies et procés, puise son inspiration dans sa mélancolie. Ca et 
1a elle rappelle Christine de Pisan. Mais, pieuse, elle est peu dévote et méle 
a sa piété un fort courant de platonisme, a travers, semble-t-il, la lecture de 
Marsile Ficin. Elle a un trait de féminisme intellectuel—non exactement 
social—nettement accusé. D’autre part on discerne chez elle un courant stoicien 
mais qui est plus fierté digne qu’attitude spéculative. En fait de prose ses 26 
Missives (1586) sont probablement, dit M. Diller, le premier exemple d’une 
femme publiant ses lettres. Ces Missives présentent une sorte d’anticipation 
oratoire et précieuse des Lettres de Guez de Balzac, autre provincial et voisin 
de notre poitevine. 

Catherine, la fille, par son tempérament (ou plutét par le manque d’icelui) 
est une précieuse de corps, d’ame et d’esprit. Elle ne parle de l’amour que 
pour le refuser. Mais elle croit 4 l’amitié parfaite, au moins comme Idéal, 
entre hommes et femmes, quand il se rencontre un Sincero et une Charite. 
Sincero fut probablement Claude Pellejay, que M. Diller nous dépeint avec 
finesse, ainsi que Jules de Guersens, curieuse mixture de bohéme et d’arriviste, 
qui passa pour un temps a l’horizon de Catherine. 

Mais ce fut surtout par leurs relations sociales et humanistes et par leur 
Salon que ces deux femmes vivent encore, pour l’histoire des mceurs et des 
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lettres, 4 l’arriére saison de la Renaissance et 4 l’aube de la Préciosité. Ces 
relations furent trés étendues et trés brillantes. Ces dames furent fort ap- 
preciées, pour ne nommer que les “intellectuels” de leurs amis, par des érudits 
comme Joseph-Juste Scaliger, Jacques Pelletier, Scévole de Sainte-Marthe, 
Etienne Pasquier et maints autres. Quant a leur Salon ce fut bien, a ce qu’il 
semble, le premier des vrais grands salons bourgeois de France et de Navarre. 
Il se tint de 1570 environ 4 1587 et sa grande heure, si on peut dire, ce fut les 
Grands Jours de 1579 qui déversérent sur Poitiers une foule de Parisiens 
illustres. Ce salon “contenait, au moins en germe, tous les éléments qui 
devaient caractériser les salons des siécles suivants” (pp. 54-74). Mais ce 
qui le marque surtout c’est “la frivolité précieuse et le bon sens bourgeois.” 
Pour la frivolité le meilleur temoignage en est le fameux incident—et Recueil— 
de La Puce de Madame des Roches. C’est cette puce, galamment cueillie un 
beau jour sur le beau sein de Catherine par la main de Pasquier, qui a sauté d’un 
bond jusqu’a la postérité. Cette puce a piqué de rivalité poétique maints 
rimeurs, voire en latin. Mais l’intérét de ce flea circus, si j’ose dire, c’est qu’il 
a bien l’air d’inaugurer, en 1579, la grande parade précieuse qui se déroulera 
de fagon plus solennelle avec les gens de l’Hétel de Rambouillet. C’est, 4 propos 
de deux personnalités aprés tout secondaires et de jeux de salon sans portée 
apparente, un moment, un “climat” essentiel que M. Diller a analysé avec 
autant de précision érudite que de godt et de tact critiques. 

Louis Cons 
Columbia University 





Madame de Sévigné. By ArtHuR TILLEY. New York, Macmillan, 1937. Pp. 
xi + 160. 


Mme de Sévigné is an institution, not only in France as someone has said, 
but in England. A translation of her Correspondance appeared in London as 
early as 1732. The very year her letters first appeared in France (1725) E. 
Curll published, in London, Court secrets; or the Lady’s chronicle, historical 
and gallant. From the year 1671 to 1690. Extracted from the Letters of 
Madame de Sévigné, which have been suppressed at Paris. Since that time 
many English critics have studied this delightful seventeenth century letter- 
writer, and one could, by slightly amending the great Sainte-Beuve’s state- 
ment, make it say with equal truth that Mme de Sévigné is “un de ces sujets 
qui sont perpétuellement a l’ordre du jour en Angleterre.” 

To mention only a few of her admirers, Stephen Gwynn recently recalled 
Horace Walpole’s fervent praise for “notre dame de Livry” (Horace Walpole, 
N.Y., 1932) and Paul Yvon wrote that it is to Mme de Sévigné that Walpole 
owes “ce qu’il y a de bon dans son propre style” (Horace Walpole, Caen, 1924) ; 
Sir James MacKintosh, in Madame de Sévigné and her Contemporaries (Lon- 
don, 1842) spoke of her as a “living friend,” and Mr. Tilley is right in calling 
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Edward Fitzgerald’s indispensable Dictionary of Madame de Sévigné (London, 
1914) a notable record of the author’s devotion. Lady Ritchie (Mme de 
Sévigné, London, 1881) admires her completeness and simplicity, although 
Lady Montagu, perhaps professionally jealous, finds the letters to be the 
tittle-tattle of a fine lady or of an old nurse . . . but always tittle-tattle (See 
E. M. Symonds, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, London, 1907); Lyn LI. 
Irvine (Ten Letter Writers, London, 1932) stresses that spontaneity of her 
style which strikes most of her readers. The most recent expression of British 
admiration is Mr. Tilley’s Mme de Sévigné, four essays which emphasize four 
aspects of the correspondence of the Marquise.* 

It was, as we know, in the letters to her daughter, Mme de Grignan, that 
Mme de Sévigné chatted most familiarly, talked of herself most freely, and 
sent most of the news of the day; this is the particular portion of the Cor- 
respondance Mr. Tilley has studied most carefully. First from the viewpoint 
of reporting and editing. Twice a week she reported the events at court in her 
well-known style, with a genuine spontaneity, rapidity, even impetuosity of 
movement. In addition to these qualities Mr. Tilley stresses one other, ex- 
tremely important: her accuracy. Speaking of her letters concerning the fall of 
Mme de Montespan and of that most extraordinary history of Mme de “Main- 
tenant,” he writes (p. 11), “Indeed, it is remarkable, considering the amount 
of tittle-tattle that must have passed on the subject, how closely she keeps to 
the truth.” Her account is straight-forward and without useless comment. 

In the second part of his book, the present author gives us the names of all 
of Mme de Sévigné’s intimate friends; the roll call is made with agreeable 
flourishes, the critic sounding the characteristic note of each name. Mr. Tilley 
traces skillfully a portrait of each and recalls the informal supper-parties 
where the conversation was witty but never vulgar. Some of these intimacies 
lasted more than forty years. To one of them, especially, Mr. Tilley pays his 
tribute; speaking of Mme de Sévigné and Mme de Lafayette he writes, “There 
is no more beautiful page in the history of literature than the friendship be- 
tween these two women.” 

In “Mme de Sévigné at Livry and Les Rochers,” the object is to show us 
a great seventeenth century lady “who loved nature, solitude and meditation.” 
It is true that Paris sometimes fatigued the Marquise au point de n’y pouvoir 
plus durer ; she was then glad to go to Livry, only a few miles away—or to 
Les Rochers, in Brittany. Although the definite purpose of the author here 
is to show us Mme de Sévigné “in communion with her own soul,” we must 
not confuse the solitude even of her walks alone at night with the privacy, for 
example, of Pascal explaining Epictetus and Montaigne to M. de Saci, for even 





1. Of the writers I have named, Mr. Tilley mentions Fitzgerald and Lady Ritchie; he 
adds the recent study by Mme Duclaux (Mary Robinson) and Janet Aldis’s The Queen of 
Letter-writers (1907). I am indebted for some of my references to a study prepared by 
Miss R. Hrynyshyn for the degree of M.A. in Columbia University. 
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at Les Rochers she could not forget Parisian life and wrote “J’ai encore un 
petit reste de bel air qui me rend précieuse” (Letter to Mme de Grignan, 21 
octobre, 1671). The reason for retiring to Les Rochers seems more to have 
been a necessity to economize as a result of a fortune depleted by a spendthrift 
husband (and son), than a real need for nature. Mme de Sévigné is rightly 
regarded as one of the few writers of her time who loved nature, yet in spite 
of certain deeply felt descriptions, the expression of this sentiment remains 
slight compared with the importance it takes in Rousseau or Chateaubriand. 
We must add that in the works of Jean-Jacques, as in those of his disciples, 
there is, mixed with direct personal observation, a good share of “literary 
reminiscence” which Mr. Tilley does well to note as absent from the letters 
of the promeneuse solitaire of Les Rochers. 

When one reads Mr. Tilley’s list of the authors cited by Mme de Sévigné, 
one is struck by the diversity and extensiveness of her reading as well as by 
her thoroughness. We are shown a very intelligent reader who kept up with 
the intellectual life of her time, a woman to some extent influenced by the taste 
of her intelligent contemporaries, yet remaining independent in her opinions 
and free from pedantry. It may be, as Mr. Tilley explains, that Mme de Sévigné 
was so faithful to Corneille out of loyalty, and because she, like the contempo- 
raries of Louis XIII, loved the “beauty of the sentiments, the violence of the 
passions, the grandeur of the events.” But to explain her lukewarmness for 
the Princesse de Cléves on the grounds that Mme de Lafayette’s method recalls 
the subtle psychology of Racine, which left Mme de Sévigné unmoved, seems 
too much to ignore a comparison which could be made with Corneille’s firm 
and rational characters, for in the Princesse de Cléves as in Polyeucte, for 
instance, the heroine acts firmly according to very definite ideas of duty. As 
might have been pointed out, the relation in the Princesse de Cléves between 
the passions and the will may have recalled, unpleasantly, that other author 
whom Mme de Sévigné did not like, that is, Descartes, and not Racine. 

Mr. Tilley does not attempt a new life of Mme de Sévigné, but offers a 
really fresh treatment of some aspects of her life and character. We would like 
to have such studies for many of Mme de Sévigné’s contemporaries. 


CARGILL SPRIETSMA 
Columbia University 





Diderot: Ses idées philosophiques. Par I. K. Luppo. Traduit du russe par 
V. et Y. FeLpMAN. Paris, Editions Sociales Internationales, 1936. Pp. 402. 


Le métier de M. Luppol, celui de professeur de philosophie 4 ]’Université 
de Moscou, et ses opinions politiques, qui sont celles d’un ardent communiste, 
expliquent le caractére particulier de son travail, ses qualités et ses défauts. 
L’ouvrage est destiné 4 présenter au public russe un des précurseurs de la 
pensée “révolutionnaire.” Mais fort loin de faire ceuvre de vulgarisateur, M. 
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Luppol, initié aux problémes les plus obscurs de la philosophie et possédant sur 
ce sujet de vastes connaissances, a fait sur Diderot l’étude la plus “philoso- 
phique” qu’on nous ait donnée. 

Du premier fait découle le grand défaut de l’ouvrage: le souci de présenter 
lceuvre de Diderot comme faisant partie d’un mouvement révolutionnaire 
pourrait sembler fort habile au public communiste mais ne se justifie pas. Il 
est vrai que M. Luppol nous rend service, dans son chapitre sur le milieu, ainsi 
qu’un peu partout, en situant la pensée de Diderot dans le courant de Vhistoire 
et en rattachant le développement de la littérature et de l’art bourgeois a la 
puissance croissante de cet état. Il est 4 regretter qu’il ait voulu dépasser ces 
limites, car ses faibles efforts pour démontrer le sens révolutionnaire de l’ceuvre 
de Diderot sont criblés de contradictions et d’assertions hardies. A tel point que 
voulant présenter Diderot comme porte-parole d’une bourgeoisie révolution- 
naire, il est forcé, et bien souvent, d’avouer que Diderot, comme tous ses con- 
temporains ne se soucie ni de révolution ni de bourgeoisie et n’est point con- 
scient de la lutte des classes; qu’il “‘n’est pas, par tempérament, un technicien de 
la révolution, un militant”; que lui et la bourgeoisie cherchent tout simplement 
quelques réformes législatives assez modestes (p. 162, 166, etc.). Il est 
difficile de croire, au demeurant, que cette classe aurait approuvé ses idées 
sur la religion, le matérialisme ou la morale, tandis qu’en politique, il avait un 
programme beaucoup moins précis que Voltaire, par exemple. 

M. Luppol commence par situer Diderot dans son milieu social, historique et 
philosophique, et les divers courants de la pensée au XVIII°* siécle sont bien 
dégagés. C’est dans ce chapitre, et dans la Conclusion, que le parti-pris est sur- 
tout évident; ailleurs il ne s’introduit que comme une pensée ultérieure: le point 
de vue doctrinaire ne gate donc pas le corps de l’ouvrage. Le résumé de la vie 
de Diderot est bref et d’ailleurs périmé; pourtant l’explication par la situation 
politique de l’arrestation de Diderot en 1749 et la discussion de ses relations 
avec Catherine II sont excellentes. Le résumé du caractére de Diderot posséde 
les mémes défauts et un autre beaucoup plus sérieux: c’est un panégyrique qui 
exclut tout vice. 

Mais M. Luppol s’intéresse surtout aux idées, et c’est sous ce rapport qu’il faut 
le juger. Jusqu’ici Diderot a été étudié surtout par des littérateurs; M. Luppol 
l’étudie en philosophe, et la discussion des idées est toujours fraiche et provo- 
cante. Cependant, sa méthode de philosophe semble entrainer plusieurs incon- 
vénients. Sans doute il est trés avantageux de présenter la pensée éparse de 
Diderot sous une forme rigoureusement systématique, surtout lorsqu’on tient 
compte, comme M. Luppol, du développement chronologique de sa pensée; 
pourtant, M. Luppol nous fait l’impression de négliger les variations et les hési- 
tations du penseur pour ne choisir que ce qui s’encadre dans un systéme. On 
peut reprocher a l’auteur d’abuser parfois de sa forte culture philosophique pour 
se permettre des digressions inutiles. Parfois aussi il tire des paroles de Diderot, 
avec des résultats variés, des conséquences ou des corollaires que le philosophe 
n’a pas exprimés., 
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Il débute par une étude du développement des idées religieuses de Diderot 
dans ses premiers ouvrages. La discussion, qui ne contient rien de bien nouveau, 
est pourtant d’un intérét considérable. Elle est bien ordonnée, claire et semée de 
réflexions fines; M. Luppol montre bien que les tatonnements de Diderot dans 
son évolution religieuse se rattachent étroitement au probléme de la morale. Il 
nous donne ensuite la premiére étude des idées de Diderot sur le probléme de la 
connaissance; ce chapitre, qui est une discussion bien philosophique, est trés 
important et doit servir désormais d’introduction a l’étude de la métaphysique 
de Diderot. Sa “philosophie de la nature” occupe deux chapitres; de nouveau 
c’est une étude systématique et bien développée, une intégration neuve, ov il faut 
signaler, entre tant de bonnes choses, l’importance accordée aux Eléments de 
physiologie, le soin constant de rattacher les idées de Diderot aux époques 
précédente, contemporaine et future, et la maniére d’aborder le transformisme 
par les problémes de la classification et de l’unité de la nature. M. Luppol nous 
donne ensuite un excellent résumé des principaux aspects de la morale de 
Diderot, et fait tres habilement la liaison entre la morale et la politique. Cette 
derniére partie est pourtant assez faible; M. Luppol ne choisit que les textes qui 
lui plaisent, donne a des affirmations abstraites, inspirées par la haine de la 
tyrannie, une application précise qu’elles n’ont pas, et aprés avoir dégagé “le 
sens révolutionnaire” des idées de Diderot avoue qu’il ne cherche vraiment que 
quelques réformes législatives. Enfin, les théories d’art sont bien présentées et 
discutées; on reléve seulement une nouvelle définition du beau, “d’aprés 
Diderot,” scholastique et qui n’est pas justifiée par les textes cités, et une insis- 
tance maladroite sur le matérialisme de Diderot, d’aprés laquelle il affirmerait 
que tout le monde peut acquérir le bon godt et qu’un certain talent inné n’est 
point nécessaire. 

Malgré les nombreuses critiques de détail qu’on peut lui faire, malgré le 
parti-pris politique, l’ouvrage de M. Luppol est d’un intérét considérable. L’ex- 
position nette et logique des idées de Diderot est la meilleure qu’on nous ait 
donnée dans une étude générale. La discussion neuve et experte est toujours 
provocante. C’est le livre d’un philosophe sur un philosophe. 


LESTER GILBERT KRAKEUR 
University of California 





Le Vrai Visage de Rétif de la Bretonne. Par A. TaBARANT. Paris, Editions 
Montaigne, 1936. Pp. 502. 


La liste des études critiques déja parues sur Rétif de la Bretonne est assez 
longue: en l’examinant de plus prés cependant on observe qu’aucun travail 
n’épuise la question. Les livres et les articles publiés au XIX°* siécle, se répé- 
tent, se contredisent et souvent créent des légendes de toutes piéces: ce sont 
pourtant ceux-la qui forment le fond de la critique historique et littéraire de 
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Rétif, et le XX°* siécle n’avait guére jusqu’a présent apporté que des rectifica- 
tions de détail: Funck-Brentano et Duhren, dans leurs ceuvres de vulgarisa- 
tion n’ont rien d’essentiellement neuf; seuls Havelock Ellis qui précise certains 
points de psychologie et Pierre Trahard qui situe Rétif dans son époque ont 
fait un travail scientifique de valeur, mais dans un champ volontairement 
limité; il reste 4 explorer encore bien des aspects de cet auteur original. 

Comme Rétif présente un certain intérét d’actualité sociale et psychologique, 
le gros volume de M. Tabarant arrivait donc 4 point pour compléter les lacunes 
et révéler le “vrai” Rétif. 

Dés les premiéres pages, M. Tabarant, qui ne péche certes pas par excés 
de modestie, affirme ses prétentions. A l’encontre, parait-il, de tous ses prédé- 
cesseurs, dont il dispose avec une pitié insultante, il déclare connaitre Rétif 
“son ame et sa peau,” quoique ce soit “une fastidieuse tache 4 laquelle un 
scoliaste seul peut s’astreindre,” que d’ “aller chercher dans les éditions origi- 
nales” . . . mais il faut enfin que la vérité éclate; “Je vais le mettre 4 nu, sans 
précautions de décence,” . . . sans reculer devant les faits, sans surtout tomber 
dans aucune des grossiéres erreurs qu’ont accumulées les critiques précédents. 
Il reste 4 examiner si ces promesses ont été tenues. 

Le Vrai Visage de Rétif de la Bretonne se compose essentiellement d’une 
biographie de Rétif enrichie au fur et 4 mesure des analyses commentées de 
tous ses ouvrages. Pas de vue d’ensemble par conséquent: l’auteur laisse 
délibérément de cété l’étude d’un Rétif romancier, sociologue, légiste ou 
historien, pour se limiter aux incidents de la vie de Rétif et 4 leur explication 
psychologique. 

M. Tabarant limite donc ses recherches 4 un champ restreint. I] puise surtout 
sa documentation scientifique dans Monsieur Nicolas, dans Le Drame de ma 
vie, dans les lettres ou papiers officiels de l’époque, tout comme |’ont fait les 
précédents critiques si sarcastiquement décriés, mais avec, reconnaissons-le, 
l’intention bien nette de “ne recevoir jamais aucune chose pour vraie qu’il ne 
la connit évidemment étre telle”; c’est-a-dire, la volonté de relever, depuis 
les fables fantaisistes jusqu’aux détails légérement faussés, toutes les erreurs 
engendrées par l’imagination de Rétif lui-méme ou par celle des critiques naifs 
qui l’ont suivi. 

Ce zéle fort louable, M. Tabarant le pousse malheureusement trop loin, 
Dans sa hate a interpréter, et surtout 4 dénoncer, il accumule les jugements 
précipités et péremptoires, 14 ot: dans bien des cas les “faits” ne lui permettaient 
que de mettre en doute les explications déja proposées. A chaque page se 
trouvent des démentis ou des rectifications dont on ne voit pas malheureuse- 
ment la raison. 

Pourquoi par exemple, puisque ce qu’il raconte de Rétif est surtout sa vie 
sexuelle, l’accuser de fausser les faits ou de mentir effrontément 4 propos de 
ses aventures avec Nanette, Julie Barbier, Tiennette, Madelon Baron, Mme 
Parangon (Mme Fournier), les actrices de l’Opéra Comique, Zephire, Hen- 
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riette, Rose Bourgeois, Louise? pourquoi admettre sans motif plus apparent 
Rose Lambelin, Toinette, Sara et aussi toutes les rencontres passagéres, dégra- 
dantes ou déshonorantes qui abondent dans cette vie? pourquoi donner toujours 
l’explication la plus défavorable sur les brouilles, les malheurs financiers et 
les persécutions? pourquoi par contre refuser tout crédit aux générosités, aux 
dévouements, a l’esprit de justice philanthropique? pourquoi souligner cruelle- 
ment la couardise et la bassesse d’A4me, pourquoi surtout ne vouloir accorder 
a aucun prix aux confessions de Rétif i’intention de sincérité totale qui en fait 
le grand intérét? et chaque fois qu’elle éclate, traiter cette sincérité de men- 
songe ou d’inconscience! 

La réponse nous la trouvons dans ces lignes du Préambule: “Je connais 
mon Rétif. Le bonhomme est franchement antipathique. . . .On ne peut l’avoir 
en amitié.” D’autres ont faussé leur personnage par excés de sympathie, voulant 
le réhabiliter; M. Tabarant, qui déteste le sien, ne peut davantage étre impartial. 
Il a certes et trés souvent vu juste, comme historien, quand il s’agissait de démo- 
lir une anecdote fantaisiste ou de souligner des contradictions: comme psycholo- 
gue, chaque fois que ressortent les défauts, les faiblesses, les vices ou la 
sottise de Rétif; le cété négatif, destructeur de l’ceuvre critique est parfait. 

On n’en peut dire autant malheureusement, chaque fois qu’il y a doute, ou 
lorsqu’il s’agit d’un fait ou d’un trait de caractére nettement sympathiques. 
Les seules preuves que nous obtenions trop souvent, sont un sentiment per- 
sonnel, une “impression trés nette,” ou bien plutét un sarcasme brutal: “quel 
trouble torrent d’insanités!”, “on ne discute pas de pareilles folies,” sans autre 
explication. 

Pas plus qu’a l’homme le sort qu’il fait 4 l’ceuvre n’est équitable. Il est trop 
facile de souligner, dans un ensemble de prés de deux cents volumes les 
longueurs et la monotonie, le déséquilibre et l’obsession érotique. Mais il eut 
sans doute été beaucoup plus intéressant pour le lecteur d’étre guidé autrement 
que par quelques bréves notations, vers le pittoresque, la fraicheur poétique 
et les endroits vraiment humains, parfois poignants dont la découverte ne 
demande qu’un peu de bonne volonté. Et il faut étre aveuglé par la haine pour 
traiter aussi légérement de “fatras” et d’ “édifice de niaiserie” les pages du 
moraliste et de l’utopiste, moins distrayantes évidemment que celles de 
l’érotomane, mais qui ne laissent pas d’étre nécessaires 4 tous ceux qui s’intéres- 
sent a histoire des idées. 

Et malgré tout, M. Tabarant entraine et passionne parce qu’il déborde de 
vie, d’action et d’énergie; trop de violence et de parti pris, oui; mais quel 
spectacle amusant que de le voir se débattre au milieu des difficultés, foncer 
sur les obstacles, emporter la piéce; méme si la victoire n’est pas légitimement 
acquise, nous sommes entrainés sur le moment par la fougue de ses arguments; 
et nous pouvons nous consoler ensuite en nous disant qu’en bien des points 
de détail ot la vérité est et restera inconnue, ses affirmations péremptoires ont 
au moins une chance sur deux de tomber juste. 
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Quant au style, vif, dru, plein de verve caustique, il procure un plaisir 
constant. I est riche d’un vocabulaire pittoresque aux images hardies et neuves: 
c’est un instrument remarquable et redoutable pour modifier les points de vue 
et assaisonner les querelles. 

Au total, et pour dangereuse qu’elle soit, si on la prend au pied de la lettre, 
la critique de M. Tabarant était grandement nécessaire. I] est précieux d’avoir 
en littérature, des écrivains qui remettent violemment en question les opinions 
recues, les faits que l’on croyait établis. Un pareil bouleversement force ensuite 
a réfléchir, 4 remettre en question les valeurs; ce travail n’est pas terminé, 
n’en déplaise 4 M. Tabarant; mais il a ouvert la voie en passant jugement sur 
Rétif et les critiques qui l’ont devancé: il ne reste plus maintenant qu’a 
reprendre et critiquer, avec plus de circonspection, les jugements de M. Taba- 
rant. 

ARMAND BEGUE 
Columbia University 





L’Influence francaise en Espagne au dix-huitiéme siecle. Par Paut MERIMEE. 
Etudes Frangaises, Trente-huitiéme cahier. Paris, Société d’Edition “Les 
Belles Lettres,” n. d. [1936]. Pp. 116. 


This brief volume is a valuable contribution to the study of cultural relations 
between France and Spain in the eighteenth century, a subject much discussed 
but about which we have little precise knowledge, as the author rightly points 
out. With clear method M. Paul Mérimée gives a fairly complete bibliographi- 
cal survey, states the many unsolved or entirely untouched problems and in 
several instances contributes new data. The first two chapters deal with the 
important consequences, political, economic and social, of the presence, in the 
Spanish court of the first Bourbon Kings, of numerous Frenchmen, and study 
the contacts with French life and culture of Spaniards like Luzan, Clavijo y 
Fajardo, Cadalso, Fernan Nufiez, Aranda, Floridablanca, Marchena and others 
who were educated in France or lived there for a long time. In the other chap- 
ters M. Mérimée considers the diffusion in Spain of the French language and 
of the works of the most representative authors, French influences upon 
thought and literary form, and finally the réle of France as intermediary be- 
tween Spain and the Nordic cultures. 

Conceived chiefly as a bibliographical guide and as a tentative essay “d’in- 
diquer l’essentiel de ce qui a été fait, de ce qui reste a faire,” the book accom- 
plishes its purpose and will be a necessary and useful index for anyone engaged 
in research on the period. One may commend the restraint with which the 
author avoids overemphasizing the sufficiently recognized hegemony of French 
letters at the time. Other critics treating the same subject from north of the 
Pyrenees have been less temperate. Objectively the present author gives the 
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data and traces the tendencies without falling into hasty conclusions. In the 
two last chapters, and especially in the last, “Réactions de l’hispanisme,” he 
presents the whole problem cautiously, pointing towards two considerations 
which anyone studying the eighteenth century in Spain should keep in mind. 
First, in spite of what has been constantly repeated in the manuals, the im- 
portance of the French influence does not reside so much in the change of 
literary forms as in the shift of general ideas (the so-called neo-classicism is 
by itself only an episode in Spanish literature which produced little of lasting 
value). Secondly, the true significance of this influence lies in the fact that it 
gave to the best spirits of the century—‘the reformers”—a modern outlook 
and a term of comparison with the progress of foreign countries; with such 
help they undertook the great task of reconstructing Spain, saving what could 
be saved in a moment of extreme decadence of its great tradition. The situation 
of Spanish writers in that crucial period may be summed up by saying, 
although M. Mérimée does not go so far, that they were divided in three 
groups: the pure Gallicists, those who blindly imitated everything French; 
the pure Traditionalists for whom everything foreign was suspect; and finally 
those who with a profound view of the transformations which were taking 
place in Europe wanted to foster the progress of Spain along modern European 
lines without departing from the true national genius. For the latter France 
was not only the main source of ideas but also, as M. Mérimée says, the means 
of contact with the general European thought. Although here some exceptions 
have to be made. There was not only the influence of Italy, which M. Mérimée 
mentions, but also, especially at the end of the century, that of England. Men 
like Cadalso, Jovellanos, Meléndez Valdés and others read many English works 
in the original and had personal relations with English writers and statesmen. 
Some of them, after the French Revolution, repenting of their early enthusiasm 
for French ideas, looked toward England as the true guide in modern culture. 

Certain bibliographical omissions and errors have been noticed: 

In chapter III, “Connaissance de la langue frangaise” the following titles 
could be added: A. Castro, “Los galicismos,” in Lengua, Ensenanza y Litera- 
tura, Madrid, 1924, pp. 102-140, in which are to be found a few interesting 
pages about the eighteenth century; José Reinoso, “Reflexiones sobre el uso 
de las palabras nuevas en la lengua castellana”, published with an introductory 
note by M. Artigas in Cruz y Raya, num. 21, diciembre, 1934; and Jovellanos, 
Plan de la educacién de la nobleza, edited and commented upon by M. Adellac, 
Gijén, 1915, wherein, as in several other educational plans of the period, are 
found many remarks about French readings and text books prescribed to be 
used in the schools. Concerning the evaluation of Spanish culture in general 
and the reaction towards Masson de Movillier’s article in particular (p. 116) 
the book of P. Sainz Rodriguez, La Evolucién de las ideas sobre la decadencia 
espanola, Madrid, n. d., ought to be consulted. For the political ideas the book 
of M. Fernandez Almagro, Origenes de régimen constitucional en Espana, 
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Barcelona, 1928, is important; and for the general trend of literary influences 
in a first rank author some useful remarks are found in the Introduction of 
Pedro Salinas to his edition of Meléndez Valdés, Poesias, Madrid, La Lectura, 
1925, “Clasicos Castellanos.” One may question the statement about the 
translation by Jovellanos of Voltaire’s /phigénie (p. 54), which is not men- 
tioned in Somoza’s Jnventario de un jovellanista nor in any other work of or 
about the Asturian writer that the reviewer can remember. Jovellanos did not 
conceive the idea of ?honnéte criminel “chez Meléndez Valdés” (p. 81) but 
in the famous “tertulia” of Olavide in Seville. At that time Jovellanos had not 
even met Meléndez. 

Such minor omissions and errors hardly diminish the value of this book which 
resides primarily in the clearness and understanding with which the author, 
although not passing the limits of a modest aim, has surveyed the problems 
of an important literary and historical subject. 


A. DEL Rfo 
Columbia University 





Manzoni e gli “Amici della Verita.” Da Pio Bonptott. Milano, Instituto di 
propaganda libraria, 1936. Pp. 270. 


Manzoni criticism has undergone a profound change in recent years. Thirty, 
and even twenty, years ago, it was still the fashion to discuss the language 
of the Promessi Sposi and the various corrections made by Manzoni. What 
was it people sought in him at that time? They sought a model and a rule for 
writing, some justification for their own sloth as teachers or writers. As for 
Manzoni’s religiousness, it was a misfortune forgiven him along with his 
neurosis, to which some insinuated it was due. It was forgiven him by virtue 
of his eminent qualities as a writer, which even Carducci could not but 
recognize. 

Today even when some keep close to the coast in search of such shoals as 
the typographical errors and the punctuation of the Promessi Sposi (and here 
I refer the reader to Pistelli’s, Ziino’s, Caramella’s, and Barbi’s endeavors 
to get out a flawless edition of the Promessi Sposi, which, by the way, is still 
lacking), the result is only to destroy all certainty. Through a long series of 
editions scrupulous editors have taken us back to the very press that first 
printed the works, showing us the corrections made during the printing of one 
single sheet by the over-fastidious author, who would rush order upon order 
to the printer’s to have a comma changed, for reasons of harmony, esthetics, 
or personal taste that can never be reduced to iron-clad rules. As a conse- 
quence, we have specimens of variants within one and the same edition. 

Otherwise, contemporary criticism has turned to a study of the more im- 
portant aspects of Manzoni, and there is more perspective both in its view 
of him as a whole and in its analysis of his development. Among the most 
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widely debated questions is that concerning Manzoni’s lack of historical sense, 
an accusation first made by Croce, repeated by De Lollis, and contradicted 
by Crispolti. 

More passionately debated still has been the matter of Manzoni’s Jansenism. 
Much, no doubt, had been already said about this in the form of whispers, 
gossip, and the suspicion of clerical circles. Even while our Don Alessandro 
was alive and young, Father Cesari had sought to wring from him a definite 
answer. But it took more than the good purist to get Manzoni to commit 
himself. His answer was such that everybody interprets it in his own way. 
Ruffini says: “There, you have his confession.” Fossi, on the other hand, is 
convinced that no denial was ever more clearly formulated. 

The problem of Manzoni’s orthodoxy today has become more complicated 
and profound. To sit down at a desk with the Jansenist tenets on one side and 
Manzoni’s Complete Works open on the other, will be of no avail. It is a 
question of seeing what trace, if any, the Jansenism of his friends and teachers 
left on his artistic production, on his historical outlook, and on his civic 
activity. There is no doubt that he had such friends, who missed no occasion 
to bring pressure to bear upon him. What is most important for us is to see 
how far they succeeded. Was their influence deeply felt or merely skin-deep? 

The most incriminating brief against Manzoni was drawn up, as is known, 
by Ruffini in his two-volume Vita religiosa di A. Manzoni, published in 1931. 
In this work he retraces the steps in Manzoni’s life journey, scrutinizes closely 
his every act, word, or writing, and thus marshals evidence upon evidence. 
Like a great lawyer at the end of his peroration, he closes with the plea that 
the Church “overlook in that solid block of Catholic faith the slight vein of 
heterodoxy” in view of his genius. The book made a hit. Reviews upon reviews 
rained from all sides. Manzoni’s Jansenism again became the topic of the day. 
Then, gradually, the structure raised so high by Ruffini as to command full 
view of Manzoni’s entire work and envision it as a province of Port-Royal, 
began to sag, to crack, and to crumble. 

The first one to deal it jarring blows was a gentleman who has never pro- 
fessed to be either an historian or a man of letters but who has uncommon 
discernment, Fossi. What is his argument? All that Ruffini states, he says, is 
true, but Ruffini’s is the common lot of many historians who are accurate in 
ascertaining the facts and yet fail to convince their readers. 

Was Manzoni converted by Jansenists? He was. Were the Catholics who 
frequented his home Jansenists? Almost all of them. Did his confessor and 
spiritual adviser have Jansenist leanings? Unquestionably. Had his mother, 
the repentant Magdalen, become a Jansenist? Most decidedly! Did his first 
wife not receive from Jansenists the instructions which led her out of the 
Church of Geneva into that of Rome? Undeniably. Yet Manzoni was not a 
Jansenist, and when you think you have caught a glimpse of his Jansenism, 
it all vanishes like a mirage. 
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Ruffini, I think, could well be refuted by following a method exactly op- 
posed to his; by studying, that is, the instances in which Manzoni resisted, 
balked, evaded, either through silence or subterfuge, all attempts to make him 
embrace Jansenism. 

Pio Bondioli’s recent book, for which he availed himself of Monsignor Tosi’s 
complete correspondence, placed at his disposal by the latter’s heirs, throws 
much light on this particular method of approach. Monsignor Tosi was the 
Milanese priest to whom, as is known, Father Degola, the Jansenist responsible 
for their conversion, entrusted the Manzonis upon their return to Milan from 
Paris. Now this correspondence, which Bondioli interpolates in his excellent 
book, shows exactly how elusive is all search for proof. Manzoni’s mind is 
always opposed to a sectarian crystallization such as Jansenism. His greatest 
means of escape from it was art, the fiction and the theatre condemned by 
the Jansenists as breeders of public corruption, but to which, instead, Manzoni 
felt drawn as the most personal means of expressing his Christian outlook. 
In these we would look in vain for an acceptance of Jansenism. Manzoni’s 
mind was too vast to be confined within the mental boundaries of a small 
remnant of heterodox believers who insisted on remaining Catholic in spite of 
the Pope. 

As regards Manzoni, with his Jansenism it is as with his Romanticism. 
Formerly (in Carducci’s time, for instance), he was looked upon as the leader 
of the Italian Romanticists. Such a conclusion, indeed, seemed borne out by 
the more external and obvious facts of Manzoni’s life and activity: Romantic 
friends, Romantic statements and manifestoes, Romantic meters, abandon- 
ment of Aristotle’s unities and of mythology, etc. One could hardly be more 
Romantic than that. But when a closer view was taken of Manzoni’s Ro- 
manticism, what happened? It was discovered to be Classicism pure and 
simple, the expression of a placid world, of cogent reasoning, of balanced 
humanity, of a faith which is mental clarity and a serene acceptance of mystery. 
Of morose, individualistic, revolutionary, emotional Romanticism there is not 
even a shadow. In brief, Manzoni received a good bit of Romantic doctrines, 
but he passed them through his filter and thereby purified them. 

Likewise with Jansenism. The Jansenism which surrounded Manzoni has 
been studied time and again, but no one has looked to see how much of it 
there was left after passing, like many other doctrines and sentiments, through 
Manzoni’s filter. Manzoni a Jansenist? Just open the Promessi Sposi. Do 
you find in it any trace of irresistible grace, of the sure damnation of the 
non-elect even if good, of the congenital incapacity of human nature to achieve 
salvation? Just open the Promessi Sposi, I repeat. Would you say its atmos- 
phere is Jansenist? Not even the “Innominato,” particularly singled out by 
those who would have us believe Manzoni a Jansenist, falls outside the frame- 
work of the most orthodox Catholicism, or, for that matter, outside the con- 
fines of human psychology, for Manzoni, by means of one of those silences 
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for which he is famous, always avoided telling us whether the Jnnominato’s 
conversion was a miracle or no. 

In short, criticism, after much labor and ado, ends by leading us back to 
Manzoni’s works. Manzoni a Jansenist? First of all, Manzoni. Manzoni a 
Romanticist? First of all, Manzoni. And then, if you wish, Jansenism and 
Romanticism. 


GIUSEPPE PREZZOLINI 
Columbia University 





Die Bildhaften Sprichworter der Romanen. 11. Der Mensch im Sprichwort der 
romanischen Volker. Von WALTER GoTTSCHALK. Heidelberg, Sammlung 
Romanischer Elementar- und Handbiicher, Carl Winter’s Universitatsbuch- 
handlung, 1936. Pp. 356. 


In a first volume on the proverbial phrases of the French language,’ Dr. 
Walter Gottschalk had compiled a well organized repertory of such <xpres- 
sions; he continues with the present volume his research in a similar field but 
he includes all the Romance languages in this investigation. He records only 
those expressions which form an image. For instance, rira bien qui rira le 
dernier presents a real image; on the other hand, /’amour est aveugle does not. 

He limits himself to such expressions as concern man and his body; his food: 
fruit, vegetables, cereals, butter, cheese, and eggs, meat and the like, roots, 
soups and drink; man’s clothing; his dwelling: household articles and furni- 
ture; and the various trades and professions. 

The method is good and covers the field very well in a rational manner so 
that it will be easy for the searcher to look up a given expression and find out 
whether it has its counterpart in other Romance languages. 

These books will indeed prove very useful and should prompt scholars to 
write more of these repertories—for instance, of idiomatic expressions and the 
like, by which means interesting aspects of culture and folk-psychology may 
be discovered, 


HEnrI F. MULLER 
Columbia University 





Kleine Beitrige zur Lateinischen Lautlehre. Von J. SVENNUNG. (Recueil de 


Travaux publié par l’Université d’Uppsala, 1936:7), Uppsala, A.-B. Lunde- 
quistska Bokhandeln. 


J. Svennung studies in the first of these articles the i in hiatus, and gives 
various examples of its being dropt in the inscriptions and other texts. It is a 





1. Die Sprichwértlichen Redensarten der Franzdsischen Sprache. Ein Beitrag zur 
Franzésischen Stilistik, Kultur- und Wesenkunde, Carl Winter, Heidelberg, 1930. 
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well known phenomenon of the type of quietus> quedo, cheto, coi. Yet it 
had its counterpart in cases like diurnus> iurnus, which a mere listing of 
cases does not bring out. The discussion of the often-studied suffix in -arius 
does not bring out anything very new or illuminating either. However the 
collection of cases may be useful. 

In the second article, he shows in a convincing manner that the spelling of 
Greek oi as i or y in Vulgar Latin is not an ignorant confusion of # and 6 but 
rests on the evolution of the pronunciation of Greek oi towards wu and finally i: 
ex. coimeterion> cymiterium, cimiterium. 

In the third, he studies the change, found mostly in Italian, of v to g:ex 
rivulus> rigolo. Instead of seeing in this change a confusion of endings, he 
shows that it is common enough in both directions, v to g and g to v, to be 
due to a probable phonetic development. But why does J. Svennung introduce 
examples which have nothing to do with his working hypothesis with which 
I, for one, agree? Why, for instance, cite abigerum for abierunt, Agecius 
for Aetius in Fredegarius in which g is but a sign of palatalization and simply 
confuses the main issue? 

In the fourth article, entitled dittology, he gives us a list of cases of this 
phenomenon in the inscriptions, like ergentararius for argentarius. 


HENRI F. MULLER 
Columbia University 





Syntaxe du francais moderne, ses fondements historiques et psychologiques. 
Par Grorces Le Bipois et Rosert LE Bivois. Tome I. Prolégoménes—les 
articles—les pronoms. Théorie générale du verbe. Les Temps. Les Modes. 
Paris, Picard, 1935. Pp. xvi + 546. 


The stimulating Syntaxe du francais moderne by MM. Le Bidois is a 
notable contribution to the now considerable research on French syntax. M. 
Georges Le Bidois, the general editor, had become aware, in his long career 
in the teaching of literature, of the need of a complete, up-to-date, syntactical 
manual. His immediate inspiration came, and understandably so, from M. 
Brunot’s La Pensée et la langue. Seven years of individual effort, plus five 
more with his son’s collaboration, resulted in the present study. Volume II 
(Syntaxe de la Proposition. L’Accord. Les Subordonnées. Outils grammaticaux. 
L’Ordre des mots dans la phrase) will be published in 1937 or early in 1938. 

No mere compendium of the well-established facts on contemporary usage, 
this syntax does reasonable justice to the ambitious program indicated by its 
sub-title “ses fondements historiques et psychologiques.” Although the histori- 
cal picture is neither complete nor codrdinated, significant data are provided on 
the development, usually from the Vulgar Latin period to the present, of the 
principle constructions. The setting, and often the justification, is thereby 
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given for analyses of modern trends. The fact that the French language is still 
in the process of evolution is emphasized. 

The second general approach, one not to be mistaken for that of the logician, 
is that of the psychologist. “Aussi l’analyse linguistique ou syntaxique, telle que 
nous l’entendons, n’est-elle jamais, méme au plus faible degré, une analyse 
logicienne. C’est en demeurant constamment sur le terrain psychologique, sur 
le terrain méme de la vie; c’est en observant le plus attentivement possible les 
démarches et attitudes du sujet parlant, en percevant de notre mieux les moin- 
dres mouvements et nuances de sa pensée, que cette analyse toute psychologique 
aura le plus de chances d’étre aussi une analyse réellement linguistique.” (Pré- 
face, Pp. xii-xiii.) It is in this method of attack that the authors excel. They 
evince great discernment in the analysis of delicate shadings of expression and 
in the drawing of subtle distinctions. At the same time they are cognizant of 
the temptation to rule out as un-French modernisms that do not satisfy “la 
raison raisonnante.” Similarly, they recognize as inevitable the disruptive 
force of analogy, and even admit in slight degree the factor of chance. Fur- 
thermore, great as is their appreciation of, and admiration for, the finest values 
of the literary medium, they accord due consideration to the spoken language 
and to the language of the common people. 

Since this Syntaxe is a synthesis of the methods and a weighing of the find- 
ings of the old and new schools of grammarians, and presents no systéme of 
its own, it lacks integration. But it is not without character. The authors can 
be aggressive. Thus, to give their solution of one famous problem, in sentences 
of the type il est arrivé un accident, il is claimed to be the real and only sub- 
ject, not a mere logical or apparent subject. What follows is the necessary 
complément or complétif. They argue that il exists, that it governs a verb, 
that it may be conceived to function as a signal, or as a device to emphasize 
the complement, and finally that the reconstruction un accident est arrivé is 
“une tout autre phrase.”* 

Their eloquent plea for the subjunctive is noteworthy. The authors have 
redefined this mood, which they consider vital, in terms of “énergie psychique” 
or “dynamisme psychique.” This stress on the subjective element, mental or 
emotional—they once use the figure “une tension des ressorts de ]’4me”— 
is not entirely new. However, the terminology is striking and all-inclusive.” 

The book should appeal both to the teacher and to the professional gram- 
marian. The grammarian will find particularly valuable the wealth of illustra- 
tive material culled from representative authors in every field and period of 
French literature. Not infrequently is the usage of one writer set off against 
that of a second, with keen evaluation of the variant stylistic-procedures. The 
grammarian will also be interested in the authors’ opinions on what is ac- 
ceptable French. Preferences are clearly stated, but the norm is not always 





1. See §§319-20 and 670-71. 
2. See §§820-38 and Additions §820. 
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manifest. The desire to protect the traditional resources of literary French 
conflicts at times with the desire to be linguistically realistic. One may legiti- 
mately disagree. Yet it must be admitted that dogmatism has been avoided. 
In fact, decisions are frequently left to the future, for the authors have great 
faith in this “génie de la langue” seen by them as originally a result of the 
influence of racial characteristics but now a cause—an active principle— 
operating not tyrannically but as the “idéal qui attire, invite, persuade, et le 
plus souvent se fait obéir.”* 

The teacher will find useful the prolegomena, the analysis of unusual con- 
structions, the fine distinctions in meaning, the guides to contemporary prac- 
tice. He will find the book remarkably easy to follow, attractively printed, and 
adequately indexed with references to sections within the chapter. 

A review can hardly do justice to this thoroughly conscientious study whose 
real contribution is found in its detail—a study sharing those qualities of 
“justesse” and of “probité” which, as the authors proclaim, distinguish the 
French language of today. 

LawTon P. G. PECKHAM 
Brown University 





3. See §2. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Readers of the RoMANIC REviEw will have noticed in this first issue for 1937 
certain changes in the Editorial Board. Professor John L. Gerig, after many 
years of devoted service to the Romanic Review, has asked to be relieved of 
his heavy responsibilities as Editor. He will however, to the great satisfaction 
of the Review, remain a member of the Board and continue to give it the 
benefits of his experience and wisdom. 








A Summer in French Atmosphere 


LA MAISON FRANCAISE 


(for men and women) 
June 28—August 7, 1937 
MILLS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 


La Maison Francaise announces its fifth season, creating in the cool climate of the Pacific Coast 
a French world, with French atmosphere and culture, for students of the language, literature, and 
civilization of France. Though its primary purpose is to offer courses for students already 
acquainted with the language and eager to increase their fluency, widen their contacts, and deepen 
their understanding, La Maison Francaise is open to all men and women qualified to derive 
benefits from the advantages offered. Constant association of French teacher and American 
student in work and play is a distinguishing feature. French is spoken exclusively. Four to six 
units of regular college credit may be obtained. 

Thirty minutes from San Francisco and Berkeley. 

Swimming, tennis, riding, and golf. 

Twelve concerts by the Pro Arte Quartet of Brussels; 

recitals by Marcel Maas, pianist. 


Visiting professors: 


Pierre de Lanux, Paris: journalist, author, lecturer. 

Maurice Edgar Coindreau, of Princeton University. 

Madame Mathilde Besenfelder Glenn, Paris Alliance Francaise. 

Dr. Francis Roy, University of Arizona. 

Dr. L. Gardner Miller, University of California at Los Angeles. 

M. and Mme. Edmond Masson, Scripps College. 

Dr. Helen Marburg, Chairman, La Maison Frangaise, Mills College. 


For detailed bulletin and further information, address the Chairman, La Maison Francaise, 
Mills College, California. 
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